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BETWEEN ISSUES 


In THE death of Wladimir S. Woytinsky this week in 
Washington, the world lost one of its leading economists, 
statisticians and social commentators, whose experiences in 
various countries—Russia, Germany, Italy, France and finally 
the United States—enriched his work and gave it its cos- 
mopolitan sophistication. Dr. Woytinsky served with a num- 
ber of Government agencies as well as with several private 
research organizations; Research Director of the Twentieth 
Century Fund, he was also professor at Johns Hopkins 
University. 

Our readers will remember his 1956 New LEADER series, 
“India: Awakening Giant,” later published in book form 
by Harper’s, and his November 1958 New LEADER supple- 
ment on “The U.S. and Latin America’s Economy.” Dr. 
Woytinsky’s books include: Labor in the United States, 
Three Aspects of Labor Dynamics, Earnings and Social 
Security in the United States and Employment and Wages 
in the United States. THe New Leaper will shortly publish 
a series of his articles on the contemporary state of the 
U.S. economy. 

A GREENE THoucut: For those who have over the years 
dropped into THE New LEaper offices to bring a manu- 
script, or buy a copy, or just to say hello, there has been a 
special spot of cheer and pleasantness created in the corner 
office by Mary V. Greene, our Literary Associate. For 12 
years she has handled a large part of the chores of (and is 
due a large part of the credit for) our book review section 
and is known to writers, reviewers and book publishers alike 
as one whose literary tastes are discriminating but charitable, 
objective yet personal. As of this week Mary becomes that 








more formidable entity, Mary V. Greene Associates, in her 
own book publicity firm. THE New Leaper is deeply grate 
ful for her efforts and her achievements, and wishes her 
well in her new endeavors, but our offices will be a lonelier 
place without her gentle voice saying, “This is Mary Greene 
at THE New LEADER.” 

Tue New Leaper IN Books: One of the less flamboyant 
but nonetheless important ways in which our magazine is 
used is as a continuing source of information and comment 
for longer works, particularly books. Among some of the 
more recently arrived requests for permission to quote New 
LEADER articles are: From Oxford University Press for 
Readings in Russian Foreign Policy, edited by Goldwin, 
Stourzh and Zetterbaum, and for Readings in American 
Foreign Policy, edited by Goldwin, Lerner and Stourzh; 
from Twayne Publishers for Jews in the Modern World, 
edited by Jacob Freid (and for its Braille edition) ; from 
Beacon Press for its new collection of Leslie Fiedler’s essays, 
No In Thunder; from Thomas Y. Crowell for its forth 
coming political science text by Arnold A. Rogow; from 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston for its Modern Political 
Thought: The Great Issues, edited by William Ebenstein; 
from San Francisco’s Wadsworth Press for a book on Africa 
to be edited by Peter R. Gould; from the American Founda- 
tion for Continuing Education for a book of readings, 
Economics and Politics, to be published both as paperback 
and college text by Oxford University Press. There were 
also requests from Lyman Jay Gould of the University of 
Vermont and Carl Cohen of the University of Michigan for 
pieces to appear in their as yet untitled books. 
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HE BOTHERSOME U-2 story and 
; the drama of the summit con- 
ference-that-was-none have provoked 


otives and intentions, High officials 
ind prominent newsmen have in- 
lulged in it more freely than at any 
Ame since Stalin’s death. Such hy- 
othesizing is both healthy 
nderstandable; political analysis 
ust be based on assumed probabili- 
es even if access to the source is 
arred, What is startling and disturb- 
g in the recent wave of reassess- 
ents is the ease with which the 
ew has spread that Nikita Khrush- 
hev was in fact constrained to act 
s he did; that he was (as one 
uthority put it) “under strong pres- 
re,” or (as another writes) a 
— a tool of nefarious hidden 
res, 

To the best of our knowledge, I 
bmit, this is simply not so. 

The legend of the chained Nikita 
ey three evil spirits, which 
perate either singly or together, de- 
fnding on whose version you read. 
these are The Military, The Stalinists 
ind The Chinese. 

So far as the Soviet military is 
pncerned, it will be well to remem- 
er, first of all, that it has never 
stituted a united political force. 
has been faction-ridden and 
vided on important problems of 
lilitary (and, implicitly, foreign) 
licy, But it has never been in a 
sition to challenge the political 
udership. Soviet marshals and gen- 
als are members of the Commu- 


and 
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E orgy of speculation about Soviet — 


The Legend 
of the Chained Nikita 


An inquiry into the bugbears, myths and illusions in Western analysis of Soviet affairs 





One of the most astute observers of 
the contemporary Russian scene, 
Alexander Dallin is associate pro- 
fessor at the Columbia University 
Russian Institute. In assessing So- 
viet foreign policy objectives, Dallin 
calls for a factual review of Com- 
munist strategy by analysis of 
Soviet ideology, public statement 
and past performance, so that the 
USSR’s outlook and objectives, as 
well as its tactics, are clarified. 





nist party, almost to a man, and they 
accept Party discipline in political 
affairs. From Frunze and Tukha- 
chevsky to Zhukov (surely, men 
more powerful and more popular 
than the Konevs and Malinovskys of 
today), the military leaders have 
been, in the last analysis, at the 
mercy of the dictator, who has been 
able to dispose of them as he saw 
fit. There is no evidence whatever 
that this relationship has changed. 

If in 1955-56 there could be any 
doubt about the priority of the Com- 
munist party, it was emphatically and 
unmistakably removed in 1957. The 
tightening of controls and the strug- 
gle against “revisionism” included 
among its various manifestations the 
reinforcement of political control 
over the armed forces. Since then 
the priority of the Party—in word 
and jin fact—has explicitly been 
raised to unprecedented heights, And 
the image of Marshal Rodion Malin- 
ovsky following Khrushchev’s every 
step in and out of Paris as a watch- 
dog of the hidden junta in Moscow 
is too silly to take seriously. 


By Alexander Dallin 


As for the Stalinists, the question 
is of course, “Who are they?” In- 
variably, speculation 
Mikhail Suslov as the leader or 
spokesman of this “camp.” Granting 
for the sake of argument that Suslov 
represents a “tougher” line than 
Khrushchev, what are his levers of 
power and who are the others who 
back him in the top echelons of the 
Kremlin? Either one grants the 
reality of some measure of collec- 
tive decision-making there—and then 
Khrushchev’s complete and system- 
atic packing and control of the Party 
Presidium, Central Committee and 
Secretariat must be clearly recog- 
nized (the changing relationship 
among these three bodies is irrelevant 
for our purposes, as Khrushchev now 
fully controls all three) ; or else one 
assumes that numbers and majorities 
do not matter in these bodies—and 
then there would be no reason to be- 
lieve that a hostile but victorious 
Suslov would continue to tolerate 
Khrushchev in power if he could dis- 
pense with him (much as the Molo- 
tov-Malenkov bloc would have dis- 
pensed with him in 1957). 

If one trend emerges unmistakably 
from the various personnel shifts in 
the Soviet Government and Commu- 
nist party leadership in recent years, 
it is the almost uninterrupted con- 
solidation of control by the Khrush- 
chev machine and the elimination 
of any power base for a possible 
challenger. The latest shifts, including 
Frol Kozlov’s and Leonid Brezhnev’s 


reappointments, merely underscore 


centers on 








this trend. Of the old-timers, the only 
ones who remain are Anastas 
Mikoyan (usually considered either 
opportunistic or relatively “soft’”) 
and the virtually impotent Kliment 
Voroshilov and Otto Kuusinen. Just 
about everyone else is an appointee 
of the Khrushchev era. As one runs 
down the list of the three top bodies, 
one fails to see more than a few 
names of men who could turn, or 
could have turned, on the khoziain. 
To be sure, a “Khrushchev man” 
may turn against him, just as 
Khrushchev himself turned against 
Stalin after his death, But we are 
talking about probabilities or, better 
yet, evidence and clues. And, here, 
the thesis of the Stalinists’ ascendancy 
does not stand up. Unless, that is, 
one is satisfied (as one well-known 
correspondent says) that this trend 
must be taken on faith and evidence 
for it may not be apparent for 
months. 

As usual, the role of China is 
most obscure, Without going into 
the complexities of the Sino-Soviet 
relationship, it may be said as a 
general proposition that the Chinese 
tail does not wag the Soviet dog 
(nor, for that matter, vice versa). 
For years, differences between the 
two powers have demonstrably exist- 
ed over a wide range of issues, with- 
out seriously jeopardizing their al- 





THE ‘EVIL GENIES': MALINOVSKY (THE MILITARY), MAO (THE CHINESE), 


liance. These issues have included the 
inevitability of war, the cult of the 
individual, tactics toward the United 
States, the communes, the availability 
of nuclear weapons and no doubt a 
good many others as well. But I 
know of no shred of evidence showing 
that Khrushchev has 
years of modulating and mitigating 
Sino-Soviet differences, been com- 
pelled to accept Peking’s views, on 
this or on any other matter. 


now, after 


The permutations and combina- 
tions of the three evil genies add 
little of substance. Thus, the attempt 
to link Vyacheslav Molotov, as the 
leading Stalinist (which he was) in 
his Outer Mongolian quasi-exile, to 
Chinese Government head Liu Shao- 
chi in an alleged anti-Khrushchev 
drive is an artificial construct which 
has been tried and found wanting 
more than once before. (For that 
matter, Peking’s publication of 
Molotov’s speeches and statements, 
which Moscow failed to print, is by 
no means unprecedented, as recent 
comment has suggested: Precisely the 
same was true, for instance, in No- 
vember 1958.) Moreover, the notion 
of an explicit coalition of Stalinists, 
Militarists and Chinese Communists 
joining hands to choke Nikita fails 
to reflect much insight into totali- 
tarian politics, 

All this is not a critique of Krem- 
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ferences in Soviet society and thy 
Soviet regime. Of course there are 
and the image of a homogeneot#}, they 
totalitarian apparatus is as unreali#j}. yy, 
tic as the thesis I am trying to conpj, “p 
test. or mis 

Disagreements at the apex ration; 
totalitarian regimes are endemic. lippis h, 
the Soviet case, we know that suc orcing 
disagreements have existed, in recete wh 
years, over such issues as the relag, deci 
tive priority of consumer goods, thttary p 
long-range effect of foreign aid, Mother y 
universal fatality of nuclear warla} Ther 
and the possibility and desirability ft) chs 
relaxing the cold war. It is plausiblthers 
to assume that such differences Welfhemse] 
present in March-April 1960 whe mor 
the general lines of Soviet foreif{mpuni 
policy were reviewed. The confusifimes, } 
of American voices is not likely ared t 
have clarified matters for the Muand no 
covite observers. There were, and he Kh: 
doubt are, real divergences abo Noth 
proper Soviet strategy in fortidfffairs, 
affairs. Who d 

Similarly, the breakdown of ™Promet! 
Paris conference has no 4dov#t will 
pleased Peking and produced greal@pr rathe 
concord between the two leadiffbublic 
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Communist powers, But this is a by- 
product i the story, not its cause. 
The differences between Moscow and 
|Peking continue to be as great as 
ever, it seems. In the aftermath of 
his exhibition of vilification and 
vulgarity, Khrushchev continues to 
refrain from signing the peace treaty 
with East Germany; he submits new 
proposals on disarmament-by-stages 
Aand continues negotiations on nuclear 
test suspension; he continues to pro- 
mote a variety of cultural, commer- 
cial and scientific exchanges with the 
West—the U.S. included. There is 
no surrender to Chinese dragons, 
whatever the balance of Soviet de- 
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cisions. 

And the same is true of the mili- 
tary. No doubt, there is some truth 
Sonn the recent analysis of the large 









Aoobilization and viewing their loss 
°8. No of ‘status and income with something 
ay the less than enthusiasm. No doubt 
Khrushchev’s militant stance helped 
to reassure those in Russia, in and 
re aout of uniform, who have been 
ene#bothered by the gnawing fear that 
nrealifyhe Man in Moscow might be taking 
to colrhis “peaceful coexistence” seriously, 
or might let his impulses jeopardize 
pex rational defense requirements. But all 
mic. ltthis has nothing to do with officers 
at suHorcing a decision upon him. It is 
1 recel'e who has the ultimate authority 
he telat decide about crucial shifts of mili- 
ods, thttary policy and personnel, not the 
aid, Mother way around, 
warfal! There is, in other words, no one 
bility oo challenge his effective control. 
lausibM)thers can suggest, argue, make 
es Welthemselves heard—and they can do 
0 whe 6 more successfully and with greater 
forelt mpunity than in Stalin’s days. At 
mfusiftimes, Khrushchev is apparently pre- 
ikely “pared to listen to them. But no man 
he Mand no faction can force its will on 
and he Khrushchev machine, 
5 abot Nothing is impossible in Soviet 
forelfpfiairs. But I suggest that if those 
ho detect an inhibited Russian 
of “Prometheus should be proved right, 
dowBt will be for the wrong reasons— 
lg ay Tather for reasons not now in the 
leadifbublic domain. In the absence of 
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inside information, we must probe 
Soviet intentions by a process of 
triangulation which includes Soviet 
ideology, Soviet pronouncements and 
the record of past Soviet perform- 
ance. All three militate strongly 
against the view which I have been 
contesting here. Neither the theory 
(or, to use Nathan Leites’ term, the 
“operational code”) nor the record 
of Bolshevik behavior over half a 
century would permit tolerating a 
leader who is anything less than a 
complete master of all his own de- 
cisions. 

As for Soviet . pronouncements, 
Khrushchev would not have made his 
statement of May 28 if a real crisis 
of confidence or control had been in- 
volved, No such denial was made, for 
instance, when either the Molotov- 
Malenkov group or Marshal Georgi 
Zhukov or, later, Nikolai Bulganin 
were ousted. Now, Khrushchev con- 
fidently ridicules those “silly allega- 
tions” which contend that he “is 
being opposed by army officers and 
generals,” or that “other socialist 
countries are pressing the Soviet 
Union to give up the policy of 
détente and other things of this 
kind.” And if Mikoyan were about 
to be axed (as some commentators 
have suggested), Khrushchev would 
scarcely have ridiculed such specula- 
tion by relating that Mikoyan had 





MIKOYAN: INVITATION TO THE BOSS 


just invited him to his vacation 
ground in the Caucasus. 

Quite the contrary. The style of the 
Paris performance smacked not only 
of Bolshevik tactics but reflected 
Khrushchev’s personal amalgam of 
bullying and smiling, his immense 
flexibility and the characteristic ease 
with which he can shift gears sud- 
denly, completely, from subject to 
subject, from vulgar diatribe to 
humility, from insult and insecurity 
to sweet reasonableness—and_ back. 
Anyone who has seen the man in ac- 
tion for a few hours can confirm that 
the recent performances were fully 
and typically his own, both in con- 
tent and in form. 

The speed and ease with which 
the image of Khrushchev as the in- 
strument of some grey eminence has 
spread in this country reflects, I be- 
lieve, more about ourselves than 
about Soviet reality. Some who have 
swallowed it are either unwilling to 
re-examine their assumptions about 
the nature of “coexistence,” or else 
cannot reconcile the memory of the 
burly politician, who last fall toured 
the U.S. with a smile and a simile 
and a sandstorm of hope, with the 
angry old man in Paris. That so 
many responsible men, after years 
of following and interpreting Soviet 
affairs closely in this country, should 
have adopted this inversion of .wish- 
ful thinking strikes me as more than 
deplorable. 

To assert that Khrushchev is being 
forced to act as he does is no sounder 
than it was, 20 years ago, to portray 
Hitler as a tool of the German Gen- 
eral Staff or of the Krupps; no less 
far-fetched and no less dangerous 
than the present Soviet insistence that 
Eisenhower (or any other American 
political figure) is a tool of the Penta- 
gon and/or Wall Street, 

The present mood reveals above all 
— if my line of argument is correct— 
our continued failure to focus on, 
and accept as given, the long-range 
nature of Soviet outlook and objec- 
tives, and to see against this back- 
ground the skillful but by no means 
unerring flexibility of Moscow’s hand. 
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HE BEST THING about democracy 
sae that every now and then a 
man pops up, a Roosevelt (either 
one), a Churchill, a de Gaulle. Every- 
thing has been going along more or 
less smoothly; the little men have 
been doing their best; then, sudden- 
ly, there is an upheaval like the 
surfacing of a whale. There are cries 
of confusion and surprise. A lot of 
people try to pretend nothing has 
happened, but it is no go: This is a 
new play with a new hero and a new 
theme. 

I am talking, of course, about 
Nelson Rockefeller. Vice President 
Richard Nixon was proceeding quiet- 
ly and smoothly. The President had 
given him a not-too-enthusiastic com- 
mendation, hundreds of convention 
delegates had been tied up and the 
man practically nominated. 
Rockefeller was in the middle of 
his successful term as Governor 
of New York. He had stood the 
Republican legislature on its head 
and forced it to do things it did not 
at all want to do. He had proved, 
in short, that he is a real executive, 
that he knows how to get things done, 
that he doesn’t stand about and com- 
plain because legislators have failed 
to cooperate. But he was out of the 
race. The top spot was spoken for 
and he definitely did not want second 
place. 

And then Rockefeller sent a mes- 
sage to the Republican party and to 
the American people. And he did 
not utilize the regular political meth- 
ods. He did not say what he had 
to say at a $100-a-plate dinner at the 
Waldorf. He had not confided it to 


the party committeemen. He made 


was 


By William E. Bohn 


Rockefeller and the 
Nixon Campaign 


his announcement in a_ perfectly 
characteristic way. He went straight 
to the top, to the President of the 
United States, told him he was about 
to make a statement about the Re- 
publican party and “told him its sub- 
stance.” 

Here is a man. He is a citizen, 
like anyone else, Oh yes, he is a 
multimillionaire. But that is not 
so much in these days. Eisenhower 
has been smothered in millionaires 
and must know by this time that 
millions don’t impart either courage 
or wisdom. But this particular mil- 
lionaire had something to say and 
had the nerve to believe that it was 
important enough for the head man 
of the Republic to listen to. And 
Eisenhower did listen. 

We should take a little time off 
to feel a little sympathy for Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. He went down to 
Washington as the great hero who 
had commanded the armies which 
stormed the coasts of Europe and 
brought the hosts of Hitler to utter 
destruction. All evil forces anywhere, 
even little Democratic crooks, would 
flee before him. “The mess in Wash- 
ington” would be cleaned up in no 
time. The exuberantly successful 
millionaires who supported the Re- 
publican party would quickly put the 
country on the way to peace and 
prosperity. 

Now, after seven-and-a-half years 
in office, after having appointed 
scores of prosperous and successful 
Republicans, Eisenhower had to sit 
and hear what must have seemed 
to him the bitterest words in the 
dictionary, from one who had no 
special business to be dealing with 





national and internatioal affair | 
He was Governor of New York, ip 
did not even want to run for the 
Presidency. He merely wanted tol 
tell Richard Nixon how he ougtet ms 
to go about the business of running 

We are supposed to lead the demo} 
cratic world but are too weak 
defend ourselves. We need a Gov. 
ernment with a program which will 
call out the best in the Americafz 
people. In the face of this urgencyp 
the Republican candidate for th 
Presidency refuses to reveal his pro 
gram until after he has been nomi/ 
nated. Governor Rockefeller con) 
cluded his declaration with this sey} - 
tence: “The people want and nee 
one thing above all others: a leader 
ship of clear purpose, candidly proj 
claimed.” 

I wait with deep interest to sea 
how the country and the Republican‘ 
reply to this challenge. In a natio 
with an effective elective syste 
Rockefeller would be nominated oy 
the Republican ticket. Operating) 
under a similar system, the Demo 
crats would name either Adlai Steven 
son or Chester Bowles. [| am noi 
turning against Senator John Ken 
nedy. If, in the end, he is elect 
President, he will lead the country 
much more effectively than it h 
been led these past two terms. He 
has written and spoken widely an, 
freely about many of our great do 
mestic and world affairs. He is full 
aware of our weaknesses and th 
dangers confronting us, and is pr 
pared to meet them with effectiv 
measures, But no one pretends he * 
the Democrats’ best man. Stevens 
and Bowles are our top-notchers. | 
we lived in a country where affai 
were run with even an approximati 
to perfection, one or the other 
them would be chosen to run agai 
Rockefeller. i 

But I am willing to bet 100 to! 
that that is not what will happé 
There will be a tremendous fuss abo 
this Rockefeller interference wil 
the smooth-running Republican ¢ 
paign, Nixon will run—and he 4 


be defeated by Kennedy. 
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The U.S. must go beyond the ‘spirit of Camp David’ as it takes the 


FIRST STEPS 
A New DIPLOMACY 


HE TUMULT AND the shouting 
bem the summit debacle at 
Paris is still with us and will be 
for some time. At no time in our 
history has the nation and its Presi- 
dent been subjected to the demean- 
ing insults with which Nikita Khrush- 
chev wrecked the summit conference. 
Adlai Stevenson may be right in 
asserting that we gave him the tools 
by which he achieved it; a recon- 
naissance plane over Russia just be- 
fore the summit was risky business, 
and our contradictory and untruthful 
explanations compounded the error. 
All this is true. 

But it is also true that Khrushchev 
had reasons of his own to wreck the 
conference. The united stand of the 
Allies on Berlin and Germany made 
Soviet hope of success on the Ger- 
man question very dim. The re- 
luctance of Khrushchev’s own mili- 
tary to accept his utopian disarma- 
ment proposals seemed to have 
shaken his authority in Russia itself. 
And the Chinese “true believers” had 
certainly challenged the Leninist 
orthodoxy of a détente with the 
capitalist imperialist. Khrushchev 
was truly in an embarrassing posi- 
tion, If the U-2 incident had not 
helped to extricate him, he would 
have been forced to find another 
pretext for wrecking the conference 
which he had worked so hard to 
bring about. 

The question still remains why our 
Government, or the Allied govern- 
ments, permitted themselves to be 
driven into this hazardous diplomacy 
by “summitry” when too much was 
at stake and when ordinary prudence 
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would have suggested that a con- 
ference should not be held if some 
hope of agreement had not been as- 
sured in preliminary negotiations. 
John Foster Dulles was wrong on 
most issues of foreign policy, but 
let us give him credit for this piece 
of wisdom, of which we and our 
Allies have been heedless since 
his death. Incidentally, it was a 
much greater statesman than Dulles, 
Winston Churchill, who started this 
passion for the summit meeting. 
Thus, occasionally, wise men offer 
foolish counsel and foolish men give 
good counsel. 

When the President made his 
rather naive report on the summit 
debacle, he confessed that Prime 
Minister Harold Macmillan and Pres- 
ident Charles de Gaulle had warned 
him of the Soviet demands before 
the meeting began, But by then it 
was too late to escape from the trap 
prepared for the President by our 
own ineptitude and the dilemma in 
which Soviet policy found itself. 
Regular diplomatic channels could 
certainly have uncovered the hidden 
pressures under which the Commu- 
nist boss was working and from 
which he sought to extricate himself 
by such rude measures. It seems silly 
to run the chance of failure in the 
hazardous reconnaissance flights and 
not to take ordinary diplomatic pre- 
cautions against a surprise diplomatic 
coup. 

Surely, in our world-wide diplo- 
matic intelligence service, someone 
must have known about the Chinese 
pressure on Russia and the pressure 
of the disquieted generals on Khrush- 


chev. We might even have taken ad- 
vantage of these dilemmas which 
Khrushchev faced, instead of being 
trapped by them. 

One of the shrewdest wrinkles in 
Russian diplomacy is Khrushchev’s 
statement that he will wait until a 
new President is elected before en- 
gaging in another summit meeting. 
He thus makes it virtually impossible 
for any succeeding president, Re- 
publican or Democratic, to resume 
such summit diplomacy. For, if the 
amiable Eisenhower is too tough for 
them, a compliant President would 
practically advertise his softness by 
another trip to the summit. Since such 
diplomacy has proved too hazardous, 
that may be all to the good, but 
meanwhile Khrushchev can play the 
role of an anxious but frustrated 
peacemaker. Clearly, our team has 
no match for this shrewd peasant, at 
least on the present performance 
records. 

But these considerations, relating 
to the diminution of American 
prestige and the ineptitude of our 
dealing with Russian chicanery, do 
not go to the heart of the deeper 
problems faced by a whole world 
enjoying a precarious peace and 
prosperity on the edge of a nuclear 
abyss. Something must be done to 
“relax tensions” more creatively than 
“in the spirit of Camp David,” where 
Eisenhower asked Khrushchev to 
“call him Ike,” perhaps the most 
damaging thing the Russian boss re- 
vealed in his rude attack on the 
President in that remarkable Paris 
press conference. 

Maybe the renewal of the Presi- 








dent’s “open skies” proposal will 
help, but the Russians will probably 
reject it again. A genuine effort to 
arrive at agreement on the prohibi- 
tion of all atomic tests would be 
more telling. We ought long since to 
have followed de Gaulle’s lead in 
the Oder-Neisse _ line, 
which in any event could not be 
changed except through war, and 
which might make more freedom 
from Russia possible for the Poles 
as an added attraction. Perhaps it is 
too late to beguile the Chinese from 
their pathological hatred of the 
United States, but U.S. China policy 
must be changed, if for no other 
reason than that our European allies 
think it absurd for a great nation to 


recognizing 


continue to be prisoner of the fiction 
that Chinese Communism triumphed 
because we failed to give the Na- 
tionalists adequate support. 

We must, of course, continue every 
possible cultural exchange in order 
to change the old Communist stereo- 
types about our nation. Slowly, we 
must dig ourselves out of the pit into 
which we have fallen by a sublime 
and absurd exposition of “open 
diplomacy openly arrived at.” The 
fate of mankind is hanging in the 
balance while we go through the 
rituals of summitry, which is what 
makes the otherwise comic debacle in 
Paris so tragic. 

Of course, rejection of the dis- 
credited personal diplomacy and re- 
institution of the old and _ tried 
diplomacy through regular channels 
will not solve the acute problems of 
the cold war. It will only prevent re- 
peating the serious and hazardous 
mistakes which we have made. Mean- 
while we still face the problem of 
avoiding a nuclear catastrophe and 
preventing the Russians from be- 
coming so strong that it will be more 
difficult to negotiate with them. It 
is ironic that they, and not we, are 
negotiating from strength. We must 
increase our military and political 
strength, without aggravating the 
tensions. Both resolute action and 
cautious diplomacy are required to 
achieve these ends. 
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Capital Politics 


HE FORMAL SENATE inquiry into 
a. U-2 incident quickly—and 
perhaps mercifully—came to an in- 
conclusive end, but the informal post- 
mortems continue among puzzled 
politicians as well as among be- 
wildered bureaucrats. The consensus 
in Washington seems to be that the 
United States has been harmed by 
the incident. No one, however, ap- 
pears to know what may be the ulti- 
mate political or diplomatic effect of 
the ill-fated spy flight and the col- 
lapse of the summit meeting. 

There is almost as much disagree- 
ment over the political consequences 
as over the foreign policy aspects of 
the matter. Politicians with an ear 
to the grass roots claim they discern 
an advantage for Adlai Stevenson in 
the current domestic climate and a 
disadvantage for Senator John Ken- 
nedy. It is argued, and with a good 
deal of logic, that the nation will 
want a man of Stevenson’s experience 
and acumen rather than a youngster 
like Kennedy now that it has once 
again become evident that East-West 
conflicts are not likely to diminish. 
These arguments are made most 
strongly, of course, by those who 
have always felt Stevenson ought to 
be given another chance for the 
Presidency. 

But so far Stevenson has not man- 
aged to get any solid convention 
votes. Kennedy, on the other hand, 
has continued to forge ahead, pick- 
ing up a few votes in New Mexico 
and scooping up the Michigan dele- 
gation. Despite intensive politicking 
by both Senators Lyndon Johnson 
(D-Texas) and Stuart Symington 
(D-Mo.)—the two other Democratic 
Presidential possibilities—neither of 
them seems to have benefited from 
any feeling that the times have sud- 


denly become more dangerous and 
demand a man of greater stature than 
Kennedy. 

On the Republican side there has 
been a good deal of post-Paris specu- 
lation—wishful thinking is probably 
a better way to describe it—on the 
part of those who are less than 
charmed by Vice President Richard 
Nixon that perhaps Governor Nelson 
Rockefeller could win the Republican 
Presidential nomination. Rockefeller 
himself indicated, in his anti-Nixon 
announcement two weeks ago, that he 
still thinks he has a chance; no 
knowledgeable politician, however, 
agrees with him. Nixon simply has 
too many of the Republican political 
leaders committed. 

In the unlikely event that the Re- 
publicans should choose Rockefeller 
over Nixon, the decision would 
amount to a painful repudiation of 
President Eisenhower. Rockefeller 
has carefully and sometimes pain- 
fully drawn a sharp distinction be- 
tween his ideas and those of Eisen- 
hower and Nixon. The Vice Presi- 
dent, of course, is assiduously trying 
to dissociate himself from the un 
popular actions of the Administration 
while embracing those programs that 
he considers to have some political 
appeal. But he will have to bear all 
of the burdens of the Administration 
in the campaign, just as Stevenson 
had to carry Truman’s mistakes, as 
well as his triumphs, into the 1952 
campaign. 

The U-2 incident and its aftermath 
at Paris show once again how events 
rather than candidates control cam 
paign issues, The candidates who @ 
few short months ago were clamoring 
for an audience with Soviet Premier 
Nikita Khrushchev are now shying 
away from the very thought of per 
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sonal diplomacy or summitry. To- 
gether with this abrupt change of 
emphasis is the sudden emergence of 
foreign policy—specifically Soviet- 
American relations—as a key issue 
in a campaign once envisioned as 
revolving around such domestic mat- 
ters as the high cost of living, the 
strangulation of the cities by the 
automobile and medical care for the 
aged. 

But outside of striking a rough 
and tough poise toward Khrushchev 
and the Soviet Union, what indeed 
can the Democratic Presidential 
nominee do in the forthcoming cam- 
paign with the U-2 incident and the 
collapse of the summit negotiations? 
No one in Washington has had any 
disposition to make a purely partisan 
issue out of the new turn in foreign 
policy. Sophisticated Washington ob- 
servers are saying rather smugly that 
the whole U-2 affair illustrates beauti- 
fully and tragically what the Ad- 
ministration’s critics have been say- 
ing all along about the Presidential 
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hand being seldom on the tiller. The 
American people have known through 
the second Eisenhower term that the 
President has been spending an in- 
ordinate amount of time on the golf 
course, at the easel or around the 
bridge table, but few voters have 
seemed to care, Nixon surely can 
dispel the part-time Presidency image 
simply by displaying his vigorous 
young self around the country during 
the campaign. 

As for the failure of the Paris 
summit conference, the politicians 
seem to feel that Americans hold 
Khrushchev entirely to blame for 
this, and Khrushchev’s _ bellicose 
press conferences in both Paris and 
Moscow certainly confirmed the feel- 
ing that he did not want a summit 
conference, U-2 or no U-2. In the 
wake of the Paris events, no Demo- 
crat has suggested that the nation’s 
defense budget be increased, nor, 
for that matter, has anyone sug- 
gested that we stop talking to the 
Russians, 

In the meantime, events continue 
to move swiftly. The most ominous 
event since Paris has surely been 
the close relationships Fidel Castro 
is establishing with Communist China 
and the Soviet Union. It is clear 
that the Communists look upon Cas- 
tro as their best opportunity yet for 
establishing an armed beachhead in 
Latin America. But neither the Ad- 
ministration nor its opponents has 
been able to come up with a formula 
for dealing with Castro. There does 
not, in fact, seem to be one. Eco- 
nomic retaliation would only in- 
furiate him even more, and this is 
hardly the occasion for making him 
an even angrier young man than he 
is at present. 

The march of events in Cuba il- 


By Julius Duscha 


: After the Paris Failure 


lustrates in still greater detail, if on 
a smaller canvas, what the breakup 
of the Paris talks showed. A Presi- 
dent must be prepared to deal with 
sudden and sometimes disastrous 
changes in the world, and _ these 
events frequently cannot be controlled 
—however much the United States 
would like to do so. What, then, 
must a President do in situations 
which suddenly involve the United 
States in an alien and hostile political 
or diplomatic atmosphere? 

There are no formulas and there 
is no substitute for the experience of, 
say, a Stevenson, or the decisiveness 
of a Kennedy. In addition to ex- 
perience and decisiveness a Presi- 
dent must be courageous and ener- 
getic. If he has all four of these 
qualities he is likely to be a good 
President. But who can really tell 
beforehand whether one candidate or 
another will meet the demanding 
qualifications of the U.S. Presi- 
dency? 

So, in a way, the collapse of the 
summit has served to muddy rather 
than to clarify the 1960 Presidential 
campaign. The events of May 1960 
have to a great extent cleared the 
international air of many misconcep- 
tions about East-West relations, but 
they have also made campaigning 
much more difficult for all the candi- 
dates. 

The guideposts of the past no long- 
er suffice either for nations or for 
Presidential candidates. Unfortunate- 
ly, neither countries nor candidates 
have yet been able to devise a new 
set of guidelines for action in a 
fast-moving and quickly changing 
world, The events at the July con- 
ventions are no more likely to clear 
the road ahead than the events of 
May. 





A leading mayor argues for Federal aid as the answer to 


THE PROBLEMS 
OF THE CITIES 


By Richardson Dilworth 


N THE AVERAGE weekday in 
eines between the hours of 
7 and 9 am there takes place one 
of the great migratory movements 
which symbolizes our modern urban- 
suburban civilization. 

Our suburbanite business execu- 
tive—senior or junior grade—hastily 
kisses his wife goodbye, throws off 
some passing words of advice or 
admonition to his children, eases him- 
self behind the wheel of his automo- 
bile, and begins his lonely journey 
into the core city. 

His journey is a lonely one only 
in the sense that, very likely, no one 
else occupies his car. There are 
thousands of him—in the Philadel- 
phia area 175,000 every day, in New 
York close to 800,000—pouring in 
from every direction, fighting their 
way bumper-to-bumper over clogged 
streets and highways into the city. 

In the evening the pattern repeats 
itself, and he fights his way out of 
the city to find solace in the suburbs. 

As he crosses the city line he 
heaves a sigh of relief. He berates 
the city for its snarled traffic, its lack 
of parking space, its pitted streets, 
its teeming tenements, its crime and 
juvenile delinquency. 

When he gets home, pours him- 
self a stiff drink and settles down to 
the evening newspaper, he reads that 
the Mayor of the Big City is down 
in Washington pleading for Federal 





RICHARDSON DILWORTH views both 
urban and suburban problems from 
his position as Mayor of Philadelphia. 


funds to assist in the solution of 
some problem currently plaguing the 
city. He probably lets out a howl of 
rage at the Big City which, not con- 
tent with complicating his life during 
his working hours, is now out to duck 
its own responsibility for solving its 
problems by raising his Federal taxes. 

It presumably never occurs to him 
that, in a sense, he is responsible for 
much of the plight the city finds it- 
self in, and that because he and 
thousands like him are contributing 
to the problems of the cities but not 
to their solutions, the cities are being 
forced increasingly to turn to the 
Federal Government for help. 

Today more than 65 per cent of 
our population lives in our great 
urban-suburban metropolitan com- 
plexes. Within the next decade 80 
per cent of our population will be 
located here. Most of this growth 
will be in the suburbs, but para- 
doxically the more the population 
soars in the suburbs, the greater the 
strain on the financial resources of 
the core cities becomes. These metro- 
politan areas are sociological and 
economic entities whose parts are 
completely intermingled and _ inter- 
dependent on each other, yet included 
in them are a hodge-podge of political 
jurisdictions crossing city, county 
and state lines. 

The problems of traffic congestion, 
air pollution, water pollution, urban 
deterioration, etc., are created not 
only by those who live in the city 
but also by the hundreds of thousands 
who pour in and out of it to earn 





their living or to partake of the 
products of civilization which can 
exist only in a city. Airports, rail. 
road commuter systems, bus termi. 
nals, highways, hospitals, universities, 
theaters, museums and libraries serve 
not only the city but the whole sur. 
rounding metropolitan area. 

Without the industry and com. 
merce which exist in the core city, 
life in the suburbs would wither on 
the vine. 

But how are the municipal sery- 
ices to be paid for which must be 
provided if industry, commerce and 
culture are to exist in the city? 

The principal form of revenue 
available to the city is the real-estate 
tax. Seven of every eight local tax 
dollars are still collected from the 
real property tax. But our wealthy 
suburbanite, who used to pay these 
property taxes to the city, now pays 
them to his suburban community. In 
his place in the city has come a 
steady stream of unskilled, low-in- 
come people whose capacity for pay- 
ing taxes is minimal, but whose need 
for municipal services is great. But 
again, without the labor market and 
purchasing power they represent, the 
suburban and rural dweller would 
lose his means of livelihood. 

In every major city in America 
the saturation point has been 
reached or is about to be reached 
on real-estate taxes. To add to them 
merely deepens the dilemma of the 
cities, driving more and _ more 
property owners into the suburbs. 
Where then are the cities to turn to 
meet the mounting costs of municipal 
services and of renewing and re- 
building run-down municipal areas? 

To the states, say the advocates 
of reduced Federal spending. But al- 
though this solution fits our tradi- 
tional concepts that government 
should be kept close to the grass 
roots, and that things which cannot 
be accomplished locally should be 
accomplished at the state level before 
turning to the Federal Government, 
in terms of practical reality the con- 
cept just doesn’t hold up. 

For one thing, there is the matter 
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of jurisdiction. Most of our metro- 
politan areas cross one, and in many 
instances two or three, state lines. 

Secondly, there is the matter of 
rural domination of state govern- 
“ments, Legislative districts set up in 
colonial times still exist, and since 
the sole power to change them rests 
with the state legislature itself, they 
will probably continue to exist for 
many years to come. Philadelphia, 


svith two out of every 10 residents 


of Pennsylvania has only eight ovt 
of 50 members of the State Senate 
and only 34 out of 212 members of 
the House of Representatives. The 
rural and suburban areas vent their 
spleen at the “big-city slickers” by 
shamefully short-changing the cities 
on state funds, 

Even if the cities were properly 
represented in their state legislatures, 
\however, the states would be severely 
Mimited in their capacity to provide 
the funds necessary to maintain the 
social and economic life in the cities. 
Today each of our states is en- 
gaged in a fierce competition for 
industry. States which attempt to 
raise taxes in order to maintain a 
‘decent level of expenditures for vital 
public services soon find themselves 
abandoned by industry for states 
with a better “business climate.” 

The State of Mississippi last year 


» 








cut the top bracket of personal in- 
.gome tax from 6 to 3 per cent. This 
s in spite of the fact that the State 
f Mississippi has the lowest level 
f per capita expenditures for public 
rvices in the nation, and receives 
higher proportion of Federal grants 
relation to amounts of Federal 
evenue contributed of any state in 
e country. The object, of course, 
as to lure business executives to 
bring their plants to Mississippi. 
The plain fact of the matter is that 
bnly the Federal Government pos- 
personal income taxes which will 
quitably yield the revenue required 
© maintain public services at levels 
Mf civilized decency. 
Industries and individuals may flee 
Rities and states to escape paying 
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taxes, but they will not flee the na- 
tion. 

Another alternative, of course, 
would be for the Federal Govern- 
ment to relinquish to the states and 
cities some of the sources of revenue 
it now possesses, It is interesting to 
note that a Joint Federal-State Ac- 
tion Committee, after meeting for 
four years on this subject, finally 
recommended that taxes on billiard 
halls and telephone bills be returned 
to the states. Taxes on billiard halls 
would probably not be enough to 
maintain the street lights on one 
major city thoroughfare for a year, 
and as Governor Nelson Rockefeller 
discovered to his dismay, the Federal 
Government reneged on its commit- 
ment to give up the telephone tax. 

In the concerted campaign to cut 
down Federal spending by the White 
House, Budget Bureau, Secretary of 
Treasury, conservative Congressmen 
and many of our metropolitan news- 
papers, the impression has _ been 
created that cities are dodging their 
own responsibilities, and by request- 
ing the Federal Government to fi- 
nance their programs are thereby 
breaking the American taxpayer’s 
back. 

In the past decade, in spite of our 
increased national defense and in- 
ternational responsibilities, our Fed- 
eral budget has increased only 12 
per cent; during the same period 
state and local budgets have more 
than tripled. Federal taxpayers have 
enjoyed several tax reductions, the 
last in 1954; during the same period 
local taxes have been increased on 
an average of 40 per cent, Since 
1946, Federal indebtedness has risen 
by 5 per cent. But state and local 
debt has risen 309 per cent—or 62 
times as fast! Clearly it is not the 
Federal taxpayer, but the state and 
local taxpayer, who is under the 
greatest strain. 

Another statement, made so often 
and unchallenged for so long that it 
is now regarded as gospel, is that the 
taxpayers ' in the large industrial 
states are better off not participating 
in the Federal grant-in-aid programs 


because they send more money to 
Washington than they get back. But 
if we examine this statement a little 
more closely, we find that its truth 
depends upon what taxpayers you 
are talking about. Suppose we were 
to forego Federal funds for urban 
renewal and finance the whole job 
locally. The principal local taxpayer 
—the home owner—would pay more 
than 10 times more in increased real 
estate taxes than he would pay in 
Federal taxes for the equivalent 
Federal share of the program. 
Through Federal grant-in-aid pro- 
grams we were able to shift some 
of the burden of payment to just 
those taxpayers—wealthy corpora- 
tions and _ individuals—who also 
benefit from these programs but 
whom we cannot reach through local 
taxing powers. 

Today the frontier of our civiliza- 
tion lies in our great cities. Here 
most people live; here our democratic 
way of life is being tested under 
conditions of great tension and 
stress; here is the arsenal of the cold 
war, both psychological and ma- 
terial. Our civilization, as we know 
it and as we want it to be, will survive 
to the extent that our cities are 
enabled to cope with problems in- 
credibly complex. 

The problems of the cities can be 
solved. The cities themselves have 
taken giant steps on the path of 
progress. Corruption has been large- 
ly eliminated. Businesslike procedures 
have been established. Professional 
and technical personnel have been at- 
tracted in spite of the fact that pay 
scales still lag behind competitive 
levels in industry. Local taxes have 
been raised 40 per cent in the past 
decade, Giant undertakings have been 
begun to revitalize, restore and re- 
build the heart of our metropolitan 
areas. Financial resources have been 
strained to the utmost. 

To paraphase Lincoln’s dictum that 
government must do for the people 
what they cannot do for themselves, 
the Federal Government must do for 
the cities what they are incapable 
of doing for themselves, 
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As colonialism dies, Europe must work to establishing new, strong bonds with Afric 
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By George B. Boswell of | 


HE NEXT FEW years will see the end of European 
+ gichonee in Africa. Farsighted African and Euro- 
pean statesmen already realize the urgent necessity of 
establishing a new relationship between Europe and 
Africa based on complete equality and designed to pro- 
mote the healthy growth of Africa within the free world. 

Most African leaders today are determined to achieve 
national independence immediately and to seek foreign 
aid in developing their countries afterward. Most African 
nations need investment, educational aid and a corp of 
managers, technicians and skilled workers. Some as- 
sistance has been forthcoming from the former European 
colonial powers; more is on the way from the United 
States, the World Bank, the African Development Fund 
(set up by the European Economic Community [EEC]) 
and, probably in the near future, the International Devel- 
opment Association. 

But many statesmen foresee difficulties in dealing with 
the huge task ahead because of the free world’s continued 
reliance on a multiplicity of instruments. The problems 
of African development are so huge and complex that 
they can best be solved by one major, coordinated free 
world effort. 

The bilateral negotiation of aid programs has many 
disadvantages, some of which are suggested below. At 
present, most of the burden falls on the former colonial 
powers, and more recently on the U.S. But the U.S. has 
already stated that by itself it can no longer meet the 
ever-increasing costs of aid to the underdeveloped coun- 
tries. France between 1947-57 put half a billion dollars 
in investments and agricultural research into French 
West Africa alone. French aid through Fonds d’Investisse- 
ment de Développement Economique et Social (FIDES) 
reached a new high of $100 million in 1958, and this 
is exclusive of administrative and military expenditures. 

On the European side, the economic recovery of most 
of the Continent is now so complete that it can assume 
overseas economic responsibilities. Yet politically and 
psychologically it would prove difficult for countries like 
Germany, long a foreign aid recipient, to pass suddenly 
to a “donor” status; nor is the plight of the under- 
developed countries so evidently acute that the European 
public would willingly shoulder the burden, as the 
American people did in 1947 with respect to Europe. 

A coordinated multinational program of Western as- 
sistance to all African nations would overcome many 
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disadvantages of present practice. Such an Afro-Eur. post 
pean effort, backed by an intelligent information cam.4) }; 
paign, could muster public support in the non-colonial bt 
nations, Administered by an Afro-European commission, can 
this program would enable European countries with no} Afri 
direct African responsibilities to participate without either f ryn 
becoming directly involved in intra-African affairs or) yr 
running the risk of arousing fresh European antagonisms, > Mos 
By obtaining the participation of prosperous countries} are 
presently not committed to aiding the underdeveloped} Eng 
nations, the program would mobilize new and important} yse 
sources of economic and technical support. Such a pro-| a st 
gram would also help insure the most effective and fair mut 
use of available funds by properly orienting the separate ¥ 
economies and by promoting those elements most likely | 
to raise the general standard of living. ; T 
On the African side, nationalist aspirations for quick) jn te 
economic development already show signs of leading to! jn t 
wasteful industrial competition. With no apparent co-} Euro 
ordination, plans are already afoot for harnessing Cen-} the ( 
tral and West Africa’s vast hydroelectric and BREN, ey 
potentials: Ghana’s Volta Dam for the development off tion 
bauxite mines lies not far from the aluminum refinery} tive. 
in Cameroon designed to handle 45,000 tons a yea.) prop< 
which draws its power from the Edéa Dam (with a bil-} cisior 
lion kilowatt-hour per year potential) ; at the same tim] could 
nearby Guinea is planning a dam on the ar? Th 
and an annual production of 150,000 tons of aluminum reluct 
The French Congo is thinking of the Kouilou hydro steps 
electric project with a potential of six billion kwh pe of th 
year, on a site not far from the even more gigantic Ing shows 
project in the Belgian Congo. Diversified industries su urged 
as these in the emerging nations should be encouraget, insist 
but such vast developmental schemes call for close 0°} the ¢ 
ordination to prevent waste and duplication. auspic 
Such planning would also help to create complementar} Eoong 
economies and reduce the danger of rivalries growit Techn 
out of a disorganized industrial development. An over®) The 
program would also tend to reduce the ability of 4 basic 
given industrial nation to grant, for political reasol™ mittee 
such favored conditions to one country as to induce | dition: 
flow of private capital to the detriment of others—as by for 
presently happening with the Constantine Plan for "capital 
geria, which is attracting private French capital at "™flshme 
expense of other French African territories. ~€.g., 
Furthermore, in a Afro-Europe program, African Mle coy 
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colonialism which might arise from bilateralism. They 
would deal on a parity basis with a multinational body 
to which they belonged, and that body would eliminate 
. | competitive bidding in Western capitals and reduce 
frica friction among the Western nations presently squabbling 
over policies toward such nations as Ghana, Guinea, 
Liberia, etc. The very task of working out the components 
of an overall plan would tend to develop a sense of 
African unity disrupted by the arbitrary divisions im- 
o-Euro- § posed by 19th century colonial partitions. 
n cam-*) In supporting a liberal policy of bold cooperation 
-olonial f between freely associated and equal partners, the West 
nission,| can reinforce the strong bonds between Europe and 
with no} Africa established during the colonial epoch. These bonds 
it either f run deeper than mere commercial and financial ties, for 
airs or} Europe has left a strong imprint on African civilization. 
onisms, *Most African leaders have been educated in Europe and 
puntries | are strongly marked by the experience. French and 
veloped} English are the linguae francae which Africans must 
portant | use to overcome tribal linguistic barriers. Europe retains 
| a pro} a strong position in Africa that could be used to the 
nd fair § mutual advantage of both continents. 
separate } 
st likely T,. CouNcIL OF EuROPE has concerned itself with 
I the problem of African development since 1949, first 
yr quick in terms of European-based programs and more recently 
ading !0) in terms of equal participation between African and 
rent co} European states. This latter aspect has been stressed by 
ng Cen} the Council’s Special Economic Committee, which has 
mineral confined itself to exploring various methods of coopera- 
ment of tion without drawing up either specific systems or tenta- 
refiner} tive conventions, By thus refusing to outline specific 
a year.) proposals, the Committee has postponed all policy de- 
th a bil cisions or statutes for the day when the African nations 
ime tim?} could participate in their establishment. 
conkourt} The Assembly of the Council has also recognized the 
uminum reluctance of the Council of Ministers to take any specific 
1 hydro} steps in this matter by considerably limiting the scope 
kwh pel of the proposed effort of cooperation, but has clearly 
ntic Ing shown the importance it attaches to the question. It has 
ries su} urged the Council of Ministers in 1958 and again, more 
couraged, insistently, in 1959 to call a conference, to which all 
close ©fthe countries of Africa would be invited, under the 
auspices of the Council, the Organization for European 
ementar Economic Cooperation (OEEC) and the Commission for 
7 [echnical Cooperation in Africa South of the Sahara. 
The initial conference would seek to implement two 
ity of 4 basic subjects studied by the Special Economic Com- 
reason mittee: (1) establishment of a statute to standardize con- 
induce ' ditions under which private investment may be launched 
-rs—as by foreign concerns, thus promoting the flow of foreign 
n for “Eeapital to Africa through legal reassurance; (2) estab- 


1 tions could protect themselves from the hazards of neo- 















ral at OBlishment of a Guarantee Fund for non-commercial risks , 


“e.g. expropriation, nationalization, etc—which might 
rican te coupled with a fund for financial assistance to cover 
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interest charges on major investments, with both funds 
working toward a coordination of investment and eco- 
nomic policies, Eventually the Europe-Africa pact could 
be extended to such other spheres as technical assistance. 

The Council of Ministers’ unwillingness to act on the 
limited recommendations of the Assembly illustrates the 
fact that the European nations as a whole have to date 
refused to take a serious, long-range view of the urgency 
of the African situation, and have shown themselves un- 
willing to sacrifice immediate national interests by 
initiating a common effort, The problem seems too re- 
mote in time and place to arouse public interest and 
only very recently has a “Europe-Afrique” effort been 
launched to alert European public opinion and bring 
pressure to bear on both European and African au- 
thorities to take action. 

The interparliamentary association FEurope-Afrique, 
created a year ago in France, has actively been pushed 
by the indefatigable efforts of its initiator, French Deputy 
Rémy Montagne, a newcomer in French politics. Europe- 
Afrique seeks to create associations of parliamentarians 
representative of all democratic parties in Europe and 
Africa. Each continent would have a secretariat linking 
the riational associations; an intercontinental secretariat 
would link parliamentarians of the two continents. 

By means of numerous Afro-European contacts at the 
parliamentary level, trips, specialized commissions, con- 
ferences and congresses, the movement proposes to in- 
form parliamentary opinion in the separate nations of 
the urgency of the situation, to promote understanding 
of each other’s problems and to study measures to further 
intercontinental cooperation. By insisting on organizing 
itself around all political parties which reflect Western 
civilization, the movement seeks to raise itself above 
party positions. By assuring full and equal representa- 
tion to the African nations, the movement is trying to 
stress the concept of cooperation between equals. By 
basing itself on the parliaments, it can act most effectively 
on both public opinion and government. 

Europe-Afrique is confronted with many extremely 
difficult tasks. Working with the European Movement, 
it must help further the sense of Western community in 
order to prepare European nations not directly involved 
in Africa to participate in an African program. It must 
overcome the reluctance of the non-colonialist nations to 
assume part of the burden of the former “imperialists.” 
The non-colonials must also have full assurance that the 
proposed association will not simply promote neo- 
colonialism by strengthening the former colonial powers 
in their “spheres of influence.” Neither can the move- 
ment seem to promote the breakdown of all ties between 
former colonies and the “tutor” nations, in effect sub- 
verting the French Community or the British Common- 
wealth; were it do so, it would promptly compromise the 
winning of wide support in these two key nations. 

The very provisions of the Rome Treaty that open 
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the overseas territories to the tariff provisions of the 
European Economic Community help to establish a com- 
mon interest, as does the half-billion dollar EEC fund 
created for economic development of associated African 
territories. It will certainly be difficult to encourage active 
participation by peripheral nations, such as those of 
Scandinavia, or to press Britain into an initiative that 
might be interpreted as compromising its Commonwealth 
relations. Yet the movement cannot remain within the 
limits of EEC without the risk of spreading Europe’s 
economic division between the “Inner Six” and the 
“Outer Seven” to Africa and so end by promoting rival 
blocs there. 

In Africa, the movement will run into difficulty in 
encouraging African leaders to create a counterpart. The 
movement, itself multinational, will have to overcome 
African emphasis on national sovereignty. Yet its very 
multinationalism will quiet African fears of neo-colonial- 
ism. It will have to break through rivalries among African 
leaders and obtain support from all to protect each from 
denunciation by political opponents as a “collaborator” 
of the old colonial oppressors. In order to insure it 
against regionalism, the movement must win a wide 
audience among the African “blocs”—Egypt, the 
Maghreb, Federalists and Confederalists in the French 
Community, etc. 


ernment first major conference was held 
in Cannes in October 1959 with the purpose of 
crystallizing European parliamentary interest in the 
movement, It was attended by about 100 parliamentarians, 
mostly from the EEC. Unfortunately, the British elections 
kept all the English guests at home in their constituencies, 
thereby making it impossible to evaluate their attitudes. 
The conference did go a long way toward establishing 
the concept that equality among all partners must be a 
eardinal principle. It reversed the usual order, turning 
the Europeans into students and calling upon the Africans 
to give the talks. 

The Europeans were initiated into African problems 
by African leaders who came from the French Com- 
munity, from the Belgian Congo and the Belgian trustee- 
ship of Ruanda-Urundi, and from (British) Nigeria. The 
Community delegates were distinguished by the quality 
of their speakers: the brilliant Senegalese statesman, 
Léopold Senghor; the engaging Mayor of Dakar, Lamine 
Gueye; the outstanding Malagasy labor leader, Jules 
Razafimbahiny; and finally Finance Minister Assalé of 
Cameroon, then still under French trusteeship. The com- 
plete freedom enjoyed by the speakers in expressing their 
problems, needs and hopes served to reassure both Afri- 
can and non-colonial delegates of Europe-Afrique’s true 
long-range ‘aims. 

Three themes recurred throughout. Senghor, opening 
the conference, set the-tone by stressing the links between 
the two continents—economic, spiritual, cultural. He 
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urged Europe to achieve a unity solid enough to enabk 
it to shoulder an African development which would perm 
Africa to seek its own path, shielded by Europe from 
the threat of Communism. 

All the speakers were unanimous in warning the Euro. 
peans against treating Africans as second-rate, either{ 
personally or nationally. They stressed African willing 
ness to cooperate with Europe but only on a basis of 
complete equality. Thus the speakers from the Mali Fed. 
eration (Senegal and Soudan) defended their demané 
for complete independence while emphasizing their desire 
to remain within the French Community, They pointed? 
to the paternalism still prevalent in European thinking 
whereby the Africans had no representatives in the or. 
ganizations that affect their immediate interests: the 
French Fund for Aid and Cooperation (FAC), the Euro- 
pean Developmental Fund set up by the Rome Treaty or 
any of the EEC organizations. Razafimbahiny clearly ¢ 
warned that the Rome Treaty would have to be amended 
to make room for African representation. 

While the first Europe-Afrique conference was limited 
in scope, it did launch the movement on a European 
plane. Plans are now afoot for parliamentary trips to’ 
Africa to encourage development of a counterpart there ? 
and to further focus European attention on the need for 
action, 

While the movement may initially have to be focused 
on the EEC and its affiliated African nations, plus such 
others as Tunisia and Morocco, Montagne fully recognizes 
that the problem is one that Africa, Europe and the 
U.S. must meet in common, and that Europe-Afriquey 
must work toward promoting that goal. 

Europe-Afrique may already have contributed in pari 
to recent reappraisals of the problem inside both the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization and the European 
Councils. The parliamentarians of the NATO conference, 
meeting in late November in Washington, upon the. 
urging of Paul Henri Spaak decided to have a group of 
economists from both continents assess African needs 
and the means which industrial nations could use t0 
meet these needs. This specialized conference is to be 
organized by OEEC for NATO. 

A few days later the Foreign Ministers of the EEC 
nations, meeting in Strasbourg and acting upon the 
recommendations of Belgian Foreign Minister Pierre 
Wigny, created a special study group to explore the 
problems of aid to Africa from the point of view of 
the Inner Six. The same day—November 24—in the same 
city, a Belgian representative to the Parliamentary As 
sembly of the Six called for creation of a “Marshall Plan’ 
by the six EEC nations in favor of Africa which would 
also aim for gradual unification of the African nations. 

Concern is becoming evident in Europe as well as ™ 
Africa, and as the concern is translated into more col 
crete and broader terms, Europe and Africa will benefit 
from it. 
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German-lsraeli Relations 





REPARATIONS 
AND RESTITUTION 


LONDON 
HE RECENT visits of West Ger- 
i ex-President Theodor Heuss 
to Israel and of Zionist leader Nahum 
Goldmann to Bonn exemplify one of 
the more exotic by-products of the 
cold war: German-Israeli relations. 
The immediate objectives of Heuss’ 
visit—good will and a platform to 
present German political revindica- 
tions—were less significant than the 
fact that he could make an official visit 
of that kind at all. And Goldmann, 
in turn, though his claims to repre- 
sent Jewry are widely contested, was 
given a plenipotentiary’s welcome. 

The excellent relations between the 
Federal Republic and Israel have 
proved stable enough to resist both 
organized indignation by significant 
groups of Israelis and diaspora 
Jewry, and pressure from the Arab 
states, for two good reasons. First, 
both Governments have something to 
gain from it; second, both are ruled 
by statesmen strong enough to over- 
come internal opposition and senti- 
mentality where they consider it po- 
litically necessary. 

Konrad Adenauer is not only mo- 
tivated by a genuine desire to make 
amends for Hitler’s crimes, but also 
finds David Ben Gurion’s imprimatur 
—or certificate of purity—politically 
valuable. The Federal Republic is 
one of Moscow’s main cold war tar- 
gets and is likely to remain so for 
some time. The Russians have 
counted on winning considerable sup- 
port from liberals and socialists by 
appealing to anti-Germanism and one 
of their tactics has been to depict the 
Federal Republic as a hotbed of neo- 
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Nazism and _ anti-Semitism, 
whatever incidents are at hand and 
manufacturing them where they are 
lacking. (The fact that their accusa- 
tion is basically untrue, and that if 
any regime were to be compared with 
Hitler’s where treatment of Jews is 
concerned the USSR would best 


qualify, has not prevented their line 


using 
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from meeting considerable success 
among woolly minded Western liber- 
als. ) 

Ben Gurion’s expressions of ap- 
proval for Adenauer have gone a 
substantial way toward taking the 
edge off this propaganda. To win ex- 
pressions of Israeli approval, the Fed- 
eral Government has been willing to 
spend considerable sums of money. 
In addition to the reparations agree- 
ment, binding Germany to pay over 
$750 million to Israel and diaspora 


Jewish organizations, Adenauer in- 
augurated payment of restitution to 
individual victims of Nazism, a pol- 
icy which brings over $70 million a 
year into Israeli foreign currency 
holdings. Yet the sums are not large 
either in relation to Germany’s ca- 
pacity, or to international public re- 
lations expenditures generally. Repa- 
rations and_ restitution payments 
combined bring about $150 million 
annually to the Israeli treasury, 
covering close to half its annual 
balance of payments deficit and with- 
out which it would face serious eco- 
nomic crisis. 

Help to Israel has affected Bonn’s 
relations with the Arab states less 
than might have been expected. Ade- 
nauer’s main objective is to prevent 
Arab recognition of the East German 
regime and he has endeavored to win 
Arab and African support by eco- 
nomic and technical aid, setting up 
technical schools and industrial en- 
terprises, but he has refused to dis- 
cuss Germany’s relations with Israel. 
In spite of violent Soviet and East 
German propaganda beamed to the 
Arab world denouncing Bonn for 
supporting Israel, Adenauer’s firm- 
ness has been justified, since no Arab 
state has yet recognized East Ger- 
many. (Indeed Israelis often hold up 
Adenauer’s firmness as an example 
for the U.S. and Britain.) 

In view of the world political situa- 
tion, however, the consensus of West 
German press, business and official 
personnel is that Bonn cannot afford 
to go too far in its pro-Israeli atti- 
tudes. There was a time when Bonn 
favored establishing diplomatic rela- 








tions with Israel, but the Israelis held 
back because their public opinion 
was hostile. Now, times have changed 
and though the Israeli Government 
would welcome establishment of de 
jure relations, Bonn is reluctant for 
fear that the Arabs would react by 
recognizing East Germany. Since the 
two states enjoy excellent de facto 
relations, however, the question is not 
likely to be pressed. 

Future economic relations have 
“greater urgency. In recent years Is- 
rael’s heavy balance of payments 
deficit has not declined and even 
shows signs of growing. German 
reparations are to end in the mid- 
1960s, by which time German resti- 
tution payments will have fallen off 
considerably as lump-sum payments 
come to an end and pensioners (of 
whom many are in the upper age- 
groups) die off or emigrate to Ger- 
many, where their money buys much 
more. This will happen at a time 
when increasing portions of Israel’s 
$500 million foreign debt fall due for 
repayment. 

Israelis are naturally interested in 
ensuring continuation of the flow of 
funds from Germany in one form or 
another. Details of the Ben Gurion- 
Adenauer talks were not disclosed, 
but shortly afterward Israel “leaked” 
a statement—through Israeli journal- 
ists in London and through the Jeru- 
salem radio—to the effect that Ade- 
nauer had agreed, after reparations 
came to an end, to continue aid in 
the form of investments at the rate of 
$50 million a year for 10 years. 

The maneuver was apparently in- 
tended to force Adenauer’s hand, as 
well as to reassure Israelis, but it had 
exactly the opposite effect. The West 
German press reacted angrily and the 
West German Foreign Ministry is- 
sued a categorical denial. And there 
the matter rests. 

In addition to economic aid Ben 
Gurion has received other benefits 
from German friendship. Israel needs 
NATO good will in order to be al- 
lowed to purchase arms, and German 
support is valuable here; moreover, 
Germany itself is capable of supply- 


ing certain specialized equipment to 
Israel. 

In our international welfare state 
climate, it is apparently more blessed 
to give than to receive and, as often 
happens, Ben Gurion has had to over- 
come more opposition in accepting 
aid than Adenauer had to in granting 
it. Opposition has by no means been 
confined to the left-wing and fellow- 
traveling parties which work on the 
principle that what is good for the 
USSR is good for Israel, It has been 
just as fierce, or even fiercer, from 
the non-socialist, nationalist party, 
Herut, from religious groups, from 
the opposition in general and from 
diaspora Jewry on what might best 
be described as sentimental grounds. 

However, during the eight years 
which have elapsed since reparations 
discussions began, the majority of 
Israelis have come to accept the idea 
of German aid and opposition to it 
has brought decreasing political re- 
turns. Ben Gurion had great difficulty 
in pushing the original reparations 
deal through the Knesset. But by late 
1957, when fellow-traveling parties 
provoked a cabinet crisis by oppos- 
ing Ben Gurion’s plans for purchas- 
ing defense equipment from Ger- 
many, the Premier was able to bring 
them to heel without too much dif- 
ficulty. When the same parties cre- 
ated a pre-election crisis in 1959 over 
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Ben Gurion’s decision to s+'] muni- 
tions to West Germany, the election 
results more than justified him. A 
subsequent German-Israeli arms deal 
for equipping Bonn’s soldiers with 
Israeli submachine guns mei no seri- 
ous opposition. Ben Gurion’s subse- 
quent meeting with Adenauer was 
almost as well received in Israel as 
in Germany. 

Both Ben Gurion and Adenauer 
appear likely to continue to have 
their way where foreign policy is 
concerned, but since both have al- 
ready enjoyed more than their span 
of three score years and 10 the ques- 
tion naturally arises about what 
course Israeli-German relations are 
likely to take after they relinquish 
power. 

In Germany, the desire to maintain 
active good relations with Israel is 
bipartisan. Though some sections of 
the Christian Democratic party would 
certainly prefer to pay more heed to 
Arab views, the success of Aden- 
auer’s policy, together with pressure 
from the Social Democrats, would 
presumably keep them from any 
sharp change of policy, always as- 
suming, of course, that no really 
drastic changes occur in Germany’s 
internal situation or international 
orientation. Given the prevailing cli- 
mate of aid to backward countries 
and German prosperity, it seems 
likely that the Israelis will continue 
to receive German capital in one 
form or another after reparations 
cease. 

In recent years Ben Gurion’s posi- 
tion and that of his party have grown 
stronger inside Israel, the extreme 
Left has lost ground, while Herut 
has failed to gain more than a sixth 
of the total vote and does not appear 
to be making serious headway. Since 
public opinion as a whole has be- 
come reconciled to accepting German 
aid and making approving noises in 
return, it seems unlikely that, even 
in the event of fierce internal strug: 
gles inside Mapai after Ben Gurion’s 
withdrawal from the scene, neither 
faction would be encouraged to adopt 
an anti-German line. 
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By Richard Scott Mowrer 


Spain and the 
Renewed Cold War 


Franco's position depends on continued East-West crisis 


MaprID 
F ALL THE countries where the 
United States has air bases 
from which a nuclear attack might 
be launched against the Soviet Un- 
ion, Spain is the least perturbed by 
the U-2 incident and the collapse of 
the summit conference. The Strategic 
Air Command possesses three big 
bomber bases here, jointly operated 
with the Spanish in theory but in 
fact operated almost wholly by 
Americans. In addition, there is a 
large naval base at Rota, near Cadiz, 
built by the U.S. Navy to serve as a 
supply center for the Sixth Fleet in 
the Mediterranean. Like the air 
bases, Rota is under Spanish sov- 
ereignty but it is essentially an 
American installation in the func- 
tional sense. 

Nervousness among Spaniards over 
the turn of events is the exception 
rather than the rule. Generally, there 
is support for the American position 
in the current crisis. People are par- 
ticularly impressed by the revelation 
that U-2 planes have been flying over 
the Soviet Union for the past four 
years. The conviction is widespread 
that pilot Francis Powers’ mission on 
May 1 was actually to bring his U-2 
down in the heart of the Soviet Union 
to impress on the Russian people the 
extent of American power and capa- 
bilities, 

The Franco regime’s official line 
is complete and solid backing of the 
West and unreserved approval of the 
United States’ position. In fact, 
Generalissimo Francisco Franco 
came close to out-doing Washington 
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in vindicating and justifying the U-2 
reconnaissance flights over the Soviet 
Union. On May 17 he made a speech 
in Gerona in which he defended the 
U-2 flights. He said: “We hear that 
the world is upset because a plane, 
in peacetime, has flown over another 
country to obtain information. What 
is this defensive foresight when com- 
pared to the permanent espionage 
and subversion activity against the 
internal peace of other nations car- 
ried on by Soviet embassies or lega- 
tions, or when compared with the 
continuing activity of the Comin- 
form? ... How far will threats and 
insolence go?” 

Spain’s Caudillo went on to exploit 
for domestic ‘purposes the revived in- 
ternational tensions. Seeking to jus- 
tify two decades of authoritarian 





rule, he said: “In the present grave 
situation confronting the world, and 
in the resulting need to counter the 
threats and dangers looming on the 
horizon, political systems which 
weaken authority and order have no 
place. Politics must be revised to 
make democracy more sincere so 
that the unity and internal cohesion 
of peoples shall not be destroyed.” 

Observers were surprised a few 
days later by President Eisenhower’s 
message to Franco, dispatched dur- 
ing the President’s Portuguese visit. 
In view of the importance to Western 
defense of the American bases here 
it was perhaps good policy to flatter 
Spain’s yearning for unconditional 
acceptance as a member in good 
standing of the free world by giving 
Franco a person-to-person fill-in on 
the U-2 and Paris events. But the 
“let-me-explain” theme of the mes- 
sage seemed oddly irrelevant to the 
Spanish mood. 

There was no need here of spe- 
cial Presidential justification of the 
American position on the U-2 issue. 
This had been made clear three days 
previously by Franco in his Gerona 
speech. The attitude in high quarters 
here is that the U-2 incident is heart- 
ening evidence of American capabili- 
ties to penetrate the Iron Curtain and 
not, as President Eisenhower said in 
his message to Franco, an occurrence 
“regrettable in the extreme.” 

There is more relief than regret 
at the failure of the Paris conference, 
for the simple reason that the sum- 
mit’s loss is Franco’s gain. It must be 
remembered that the Franco regime 
owes much, including possibly its 
survival, tc the fact of the cold war, 
for it was the cold war combined with 
the Communist invasion of Korea in 
1950 that enabled the regime to make 
the switch from survival to revival. 
Without the cold war there would 
have been no need for American 
bases here, and Spain would not have 
received the volume of economic aid 
from the United States it sorely 
needs. The colder the wind blows 
from Russia, the better Franco’s bar- 
gaining position becomes. 
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Afro-Asia’s Intellectuals —V 





INDIA: 
TRADITIONAL 
PAST AND 
WESTERN 


FUTURE 


By Edward Shils 





This is the last in a series of articles on the role and 
nature of the intellectuals in the new countries of Asia 
and Africa. Here Edward Shils, Professor of the Com- 
mittee on Social Thought at the University of Chicago, 
presents a special detailed examination of the intellectual 
class of India, for in no country have great intellectuals 
played—and continue to play—such a crucial role in 
politics and administration as in that country. Yet the 
mass of Indian intellectuals is afflicted with a sense of 
disillusionment and political dissatisfaction. In a situa- 
tion in which some intellectuals are now in positions of 
great power, the majority feels itself to be “outsiders.” 








HE MODERN intellectuals of India are uniqic among 
/ oe of the new states in their long history, their 
large numbers, their professional diversity and the high 
quality of their best achievements. No othe: country 
which has acquired sovereignty since 1945 has created 


a modern culture, literary as well as political, anywhere } 


as rich as that which Bengal produced in the 19th and 


early 20th centuries. Through European initiative and q 
an Indian initiative inspired by the literary, scientific, F 


political and moral accomplishments of the Wesi, Bengal, 
in the 19th century, trained and maintained a relatively 


highly sophisticated literary and scholarly intelligentsia, ' 


By the second decade of the 20th century, the sciences 
too came under cultivation, primarily in Bengal, but 
in other parts of India as well, Academic and scientific 
institutions, privately and governmentally sustained, grew 
up in India earlier than in any other of the then colonial 
countries. Universities and colleges, some of quite dis- 
tinguished quality, were established and staffed largely 
by Indians, among whom there were men of consider- 
able learning and outstanding moral and _ pedagogical 
gifts. Their numbers have mutiplied so that, at present, 
there are about 35,000 teachers in colleges, universities 
and higher technological institutions. 

Even in fields in which India is still considered under- 
developed, such as industrial and agricultural technology 
and medicine, an indigenous modern intellectual class 
had taken shape by the beginning of the 20th century. 
Indian chemists, physicists, engineers, agronomists, 
and mathematicians were already active in academic and 
Government service 50 years ago, though their employ- 
ment by industrial enterprise was negligible then, and 


is even now slight compared to more advanced countries. | 


In contemporary India there must be at least 15,000 
scientists now working in Government departments, in 
industrial, governmental and private laboratories, and 
at least as many again engaged in teaching scientific 
subjects. The modern medical profession, a field in 
which India is still undermanned, began early and today 
there are probably about 40,000 physicians and surgeons 
with full modern medical educations. 

The press, English and vernacular, was already flourish: 
ing by the turn of the century; a literary, technical and 
general periodical press was also developing. Journalism, 


as a moral and political cause and as an occupation, had [ 
a considerable body of practitioners throughout India, | 


and particularly in Bengal. Today, journalism provides 
employment for at least 2,000 persons, the majority of 
whom work for the English-language press. 

The vast administrative machinery of the British Raj 
provided berths for many of the graduates of the col 
leges and universities and employment in it became 
the most desired of the various occupations accessible 
to those with a modern higher education. India wa 
the first colonial country where the highest levels of 
the Civil Service were accessible to persons of native 
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ethnic origin. In the last years of the Raj, half of the 
Indian Civil Service—the most powerful and most awe- 
inspiring body in British India—consisted of Indians 
and the proportion of Indians increased very markedly 
as one descended in the hierarchy, Today, in the upper 
levels of the Civil Service there are probably 30,000, 
who by education, task and interest could be designated 
as intellectuals, 

The legal profession swelled beyond a size which 
could be adequately maintained even by a very large 
population like India’s. The attraction of the large 
fortunes gained by a few eminent lawyers, the relative 
cheapness of legal training and the apparent value of 
a legal qualification as a second line of defense against 
failure to find footing in other occupations drew multi- 
tudes of young Indians into the legal profession in which 
only a few prospered. The legal profession today must 
have no less than 50,000 members. Embracing these 
specific professions in which persons of intellectual in- 
terests and obligations are usually found, but going 
beyond them, there are probably about 660,000 college 
and university graduates in India, of whom considerably 
more than 100,000 have taken advanced degrees. 

In summary, the modern Indian intellectual class 
formed a large aggregate at the height of foreign rule. 
Now in the second decade of Indian independence, the 
intellectuals probably come to about 150,000 to 200,000 
persons. There is, moreover, no major branch of in- 
tellectual activity, or of practical life requiring intellec- 
tual preparation, in which there is not a substantial rep- 
resentation. It differs from the intellectual classes of the 
Western countries in the distribution of its members— 
the scientific and technological sectors are dispropor- 
tionately low, the administrative and teaching sectors are 
disproportionately high, and there are relatively few lit- 
erary men, artists and free-lance journalists who can 
earn a livelihood through the sale of their work. 

Another major feature of the dimensions of the Indian 
intellectual class is that, at any one time, more than 
10 per cent of those who graduate from a college or uni- 
versity are unemployed. The Indian intellectual class, 
very much larger than that of any other new state of Asia 
and Africa and proportionally smaller than that of any 
of the advanced states, is thus rather too large for the 
absorptive powers of the Indian society and economy 
of the present day. 


a. MODERN Indian intellectual, like the intellectuals 
of all underdeveloped countries, performs intellectual 
activities which have not grown out of his own indigenous 
traditions and which are not integral to the traditional 
social structure of his country. At the same time, he 
lives in the midst of traditional institutions. Unlike most 
of the intellectuals of Black Africa, he is the heir ‘of a 
profound and well-elaborated religious and philosophical 
culture. which has been the concern of systematic theo- 
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logians and philosophers over many centuries. His mod- 
ern culture—scientific, literary, technological, scholarly 
and political, and the institutions, universities, labora- 
tories, reviews, the daily press, research institutes, etc., 
which sustain that culture—have not, however, grown out 
of their traditional matrix, They are the products of 
traditions which have grown up and been nurtured else- 
where and have come to his country, primarily under 
foreign sponsorship, only in the past few centuries, 

Because of the exogenous origin of his modern cul- 
ture, the Indian intellectual is very frequently accused 
of being rootless. British administrators and publicists, 
who preferred the Indian peasant to the Indian intellec- 
tual, were probably the originators of that accusation. 
Indian intellectuals have taken it up and it has become 
the most common coin of their criticism of themselves 
and of each other. Indian politicians, most of whom 
began their careers as intellectuals, like to charge those 
who have assimiliated so much of modern culture and 
who do not go about in dhotis with being “out of touch” 
with the life and culture. of the Indian “people.” It is 
the cliche by which foreign observers write off the Indian 
intellectual. Many Indian intellectuals believe it of them- 
selves. Perhaps there is a little truth in it—but not a very 
great deal, 

It is true that Indian intellectuals do love an “‘abroad,” 
of which Britain is the center. They are eager to be in 
intellectual and personal contact with what goes on there. 
They love to go abroad for their studies and to prolong 
their sojourns as much as they can. It is also true that 
inside India, they take a special delight in reading 
Western journals and in being touch with Western in- 
tellectuals. It is true, too, that many Indian intellectuals 
have lived all their lives in the large cities and have 
little more contact with the rural populations than their 
counterparts in the more advanced countries. Moreover, 
many are also explicitly critical of the cultural and social 
traditions they have received. Almost all of them are 
against the caste system in its recent form and a sizeable 
proportion knowingly rejects the principles of caste in 
any form. Most view with favor the industrialization of 
India, the development of its technology, and the tech- 
nological and scientific research necessary to do both. 
Many are admirers of modern literature and aspire to a 
freer personal life than the traditional Indian kinship 
system fosters. All this does not add up to rootlessness 
or being “un-Indian.” 

Indian intellectuals are Indians, but they are modern 
Indians—despite the fact that they shed their modern 
garments when they get home and in many parts of 
India do not even wear modern garments in public 
places, where they pursue their professions or seek their 
pleasures. They are extremely conscious of the fact that 
they are Indians, even that minority which blames itself 
for not being “really Indian,” and their fundamental 
sensibility is Indian. Their conception of the good life; 
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their pattern of relationships with the aged, with men 
and women, and with subordinates; their attraction by 
charismatic, and their distrust of impersonal and remote, 
authority; their attitude toward work—all are very 
Indian, regardless of the avowed acceptance or rejec- 
tion of Indian religious and social traditions. Their 
Indian religiosity is very much alive, Their minds are 
full of the Indian proverbs and tales they took in with 
their mothers’ milk. They undulate in response to Indian 
music and they do not “relish” beef, even when they 
bring themselves to eat it. Their Indian qualities are 
genuine and their attachment to Indian things is genuine 
too. The conception of the rootless, ineffectual Indian in- 
tellectual is a myth inherited from British administrators, 
who wished to derogate restless and dissatisfied educated 
Indians, and from the great Indian nationalist agitators, 
Bal Gangadhar Tilak and Mahatma Gandhi above all 
others, who from the opposite extreme made the same 
accusation. It was unjust and untrue when the British 
asserted it; it was no less so when Gandhi repeated the 
argument for different ends. 


HE DEPTH of the Indian intellectual’s permeation by 

Indian traditions is nowhere more visible than in 
his political orientations. In India, the most esteemed 
person is the saint, the “pure” person who has tran- 
scended the demands of his lower self and who lives in 
the possession of Brahma. This was the root of Gandhi’s 
great ascendancy over his fellow countrymen. Of course, 
the modern Indian intellectual does not require that his 
political leader be a holy man in the literal sense, but 
he does demand that his leader should embody an ideal, 
live in accordance with it and strive to realize it. Jawa- 
harlal Nehru, although an agnostic and no devotee of 
the traditional Indian religious cult, is such a man. He 
is an intellectual whose hold on other Indian intellectuals 
has come from his devotion to the ideals of nationalism 
and socialism. The mystique of Jayaprakash Narayan 
was intensified by his withdrawal from party politics and 
his consequent association with the more traditionally 
saintly Vinoba Bhave. 

This deeper response to the charismatic qualities of 
those who aspire to lead the country accounts also for 
the political dissatisfaction so widespread nowadays 
among Indian intellectuals. The routine, the compromises, 
and the small-scale patchwork which characterize party 
politics in any modern society are not to their taste. 
Something in the constitution of intellectuals everywhere 
makes them averse to everyday politics, but in India this 
intellectual disposition is furthered by specifically Indian 
orientations, which is the reason for the malaise de- 
scended on Indian intellectuals since independence. 

Before independence, except for a small circle of 
liberal constitutionalists, Indian intellectuals on politics 
were fervently nationalistic. Sometimes they were terror- 
ists, as in Bengal and Mahrashtra in the first part of this 
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century, and then after the entry of Gandhi, the, were 
largely, but not always, exaltedly pacifist. They were, in 
any case, always intense, passionate and uncompromising 
in their refusal to become involved in the responsibilities 
of the civil order: They were irreconciliably in opposi- 
tion. 

Independence, initiated in the midst of grievous chaos, 
brought disappointment. Not that anyone has ever wanted 
restoration of British rule, but Indian self-government 
left those who had dreamed of it unhappy. Independence 
in India turned out to be a regime of politicians, of 
party organizers, of bosses, time-servers and_place- 
holders, who delivered their votes in return for the 
benefits of a parliamentary seat. The mighty bureaucracy, 
before which Indian intellectuals had once stood in un- 
comfortable awe, now that it became entirely Indian 
and their own, remained awesome but less so, more 
resented, more criticized, charged with corruption and 
with lack of character—the latter charge being one of 
the most severe an Indian intellectual can utter against 
a public personality. 

The whole regime of democratic politics, of parties, 
and of bureaucratic administration, though headed by 
that ideal of the intellectuals, and the personally desig- 
nated heir of Gandhi, brought no solace to those who 
had experienced the exhilaration of the struggles for 
independence, or who had dreamed of it from abroad. 
For one thing, it did not transform India into a modern 
country: it temporized with the dhotiwallahs; it treated 
with big businessmen; it ruled by remote control and 
gave office to those who sought it for its own sake. 

The Indian intellectual is in a sense anti-political, 
alienated from the order of civil government on the 
grand scale, alienated because his Indian traditions lead 
him to be distrustful of impersonal authority which rules 
by law rather than by charismatic emanation. The tra- 
ditions of the independence struggle reinforce in him his 
admiration for spiritual heroism; the traditions of the 
modern intellectual, which he received from Western 
scientism, radicalism and socialism, keep alive in him 
the alienated oppositional mentality which was the char- 
acteristic political outlook of the struggle for independ- 
ence. 


$ IT ANY wonder that the Congress party has, after the 

brief rally to its banners which followed the resolu- 
tion on the “socialist pattern of society” in 1955, de- 
clined steadily in the affections of the Indian intellectual? 
This does not mean that all of them have gone into 
bitter, unrelenting opposition to the Government and all 
its works, Some of the best of the young generation 
enter the Indian Administrative Service as the best of 
their ancestors entered the Indian Civil Service. Many 
of the most brilliant of each academic generation go into 
the Planning Commission or some other Government 
body. But politically, the ruling party arouses few hopes 
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and attracts few talents among Indian intellectuals, old 
and young. It is too drab, too “political,” too com- 
promised by the burden of power. The opposition parties 
call forth more enthusiasm, or at least more sympathy. 
These too, however, are “parties” and run by “machines,” 
and their faults are not compensated by strength and 
majesty. 

Even the Swatantra party, which has the virtues 
of novelty and of the sparkle provided by sagacious and 
cranky old Rajaji and the scintillating intelligence and 
personality of Minoo Masani, gives rise to none but 
negative hopes. It is too critical of socialism to draw 
many Indian intellectuals to its side so that those who 
wish it well do so mainly because they think that it might 
compel the Congress party to overcome its moral slack- 
ness, 

This sorrowing attitude toward the parties which ac- 
cept the present framework of Indian democracy has 
not thus far redounded greatly to the benefit of the 
Communist party of India. As in other Communist 
parties, the Indian Communist party is run by hard- 
headed and intolerant bosses who have little patience with 
the softness and uncertainty of intellectuals. Nonetheless, 
there are many fellow travelers. Indeed, fellow traveling 
in India is perhaps on a vaster scale than in any of the 
Western countries, where Khrushchev’s exposure of Stalih 
and the Hungarian Revolution of 1956 have greatly 
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reduced the radius of the Communist party’s influence 
among intellectuals. 

Fellow traveling in India is a different affair from its 
Western counterpart. In a country in which nearly all 
educated persons are vaguely “socialist,” estranged from 
large-scale private enterprise and from private business- 
men, in which the pursuit of wealth is derogated and life 
for a “cause” is prized, and where, finally, the Soviet 
Union is admired as a country which became rich and 
strong by throwing off the burden of its old ruling class 
and by defying the capitalist powers of the West, there 
is a “natural fellow traveler” mentality quite independent 
of the schemes of the Communist party and its para- 
party apparatus. It is remarkable in view of the general 
atmosphere in which the Indian intellectual lives that the 
Communist party, which, in the South and in Bengal, 
has so many followers among intellectuals, does not have 
very many more. It is, in fact, testimony to the crudity 
of the Communist party’s tactics and its patent attach- 
ment to the interests of the Soviet Union and of Com- 
munist China that it is viewed with so much distrust by 
such a large majority of India’s intellectuals. The con- 
duct of Soviet China in Tibet and on the Sino-Indian 
frontier, and the stand taken by the Indian Communist 
party, have more pronouncedly alienated many hitherto 
vaguely sympathetic intellectuals from the party than 
any event since 1941-45, when the Indian Communist 
party supported the war effort of the British Raj. The 
Communist party of India has never succeeded in living 
down this calculating betrayal of the “national” cause 
on behalf of the interests of the Soviet Union, and 
recent events have only underscored its bad name. 

Indian intellectuals want politics to be pure, free from 
calculation and from compromise with ideals, The Com- 
munist party of India has established a reputation as 
a party of devious methods and hypocritical allegations 
of idealism. This is a great obstacle to its progress among 
intellectuals who are otherwise so alienated from the 
ruling party and from the present state of affairs in their 
country. 


Be ALIENATION from existing parties does not, how- 
ever, bespeak an apolitical orientation. The aspira- 
tion of Indian intellectuals remains what it has been 
for a long time, an aspiration toward an Indian modernity 
which has assimilated Indian traditions. The aspiration 
is inarticulate and the intellectual has not yet succeeded 
in giving it either formulation or procedure, but it 
is not a reflex of his xenophilia. Actually, his xenophilia 
probably derives from his yearning towards a freer, 
more individual existence and from his admiration for the 
advanced countries of the West, especially for Britain. 
And his appreciation of English and American literature 
grows out of his discovery in them of that freer, more 
individual life. 


There is a polity which corresponds to that culture 
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and literature; it is a liberal polity and it is attractive to 
Indian intellectuals. Yet this alone does not satisfy 
Indian intellectuals. It would deny their claim to self- 
respect to accept the teaching of the West without quali- 
fications. Moreover, they see that what they have accepted 
from the West has not provided their political salvation, 
or that of other Asian countries, which is why, as so 
many of them say, they want it adapted to their “spe- 
cifically Indian conditions and traditions.” Indian re- 
ligious beliefs are capable of indefinite reinterpretation 
and the legitimation of very diverse aspirations. Likewise, 
Indian traditions of social and moral judgment and 
practice are also capable of reinterpretation and accom- 
modation to new situations. One can be Indian and at- 
tached to Indian traditions while being profoundly con- 
vinced of the desirability of improving Indian agricul- 
tural techniques, or raising the standard of living of 
the poor, making India more literate and democratic, 
and of maintaining the rule of law and intellectual free- 
dom which India already possesses, Being a Christian 
or a Jew in the West and being sensibly devoted to the 
traditions of one’s inherited community of belief does 
not entail the refusal to appreciate the validity of scien- 
tific research, or of rational discourse in public life, or 
the desirability of the economic use of resources, or the 
need for efficient and honest administration. To experi- 
ence this multiple attachment does not necessarily con- 
stitute ambivalence or indicate the “schizophrenia” which 
many hostile critics attribute to Indian intellectuals. 
Their motives are composite—they wish to see their 
country important and respected in the world, and they 
feel it cannot be so if it is materially and culturally 
poverty-stricken. They are mortified by their country’s 
squalor and feel some compassion for their poor fellow 
countrymen, And finally they think that being modern 
is a good thing in itself. There are very few Indians 
with any advanced modern education who think that 
Indian society should become what it was once, or 
that it should remain as it is. There is widespread belief 
that improvements should be socialist in nature, and an 
almost equally widespread belief that the socialism 
should not be oligarchical, that the people should be 
alive and active in it. But no one knows how this is to 
be accomplished. This is why Jayaprakash Narayan’s 
vague ideas of a party-less democracy found so much 
general sympathy. Yet, when Jayaprakash circulated his 
draft memorandum on The Reconstruction of Indian 
Politics, there was a general disappointment because one 
more effort to Indianize modernity had failed to meet 
the requirements of analytical reason. The Indian in- 
tellectuals are, by and large, socialists opposed to the 
administrative machinery which any socialism not en- 
tirely anarchistic would require. Part of the Indian 
intellectual’s malaise in politics today is a function of 
the malaise of liberal socialists everywhere. They no 
longer believe in the inherited recipes of socialism and 





they have not yet succeeded in reformulating its e-<ential 
mood into new, practicable programs. 

This malaise is not, of course, universal among indian 
intellectuals. There is, on the one side, a very distin. 
guished group of highly educated administratois, eco. 
nomists and statisticians within the Government who 
have the Indian Civil Servant’s attitude that nothing 
can be done as well as when it is done by the Govern. 
ment. At the other extreme are those who believe that 
if India were to become more like the Soviet Union or 
China, then it could make real progress instead of what 
they regard as the muddled inconsequential movements 
of the present regime. The great mass of Indian intellec. 
tuals stands somewhere in between. 

Except for the small number of high-ranking Civil 
Servants, a few brilliant and skillful parliamentarians, a 
score or more of outstanding and courageous journalists 
and a few handfuls of distinguished scientists and 
scholars with world-wide reputations and connections, 
the Indian intellectual today is not a happy man. He is 
ill at ease in society. The older generation looks back 
with disillusionment and nostalgia on the great days of 
the struggle for independence—toward the excitement 
of the great Civil Disobedience movements and the life 
of selfless consecration to a tremendous cause of tran- 
scendent worth. The college and university teachers, 
underpaid and overworked, are generally demoralized, 
without intellectual passions or the sober application to a 
task which holds their affections and their energies day 
in and day out. Most of the journalists are poor, lacking 
in self-confidence and incurious, They neither live for a 
cause nor do they prosper in a “causeless” business. 
Literary men and artists work in many occupations, 
mainly in teaching, and they suffer the contumely and 
miseries of that profession in India. The students are 
“rebels without a cause,” undisciplined, explosively 
touchy and troubled by a future which offers so little 
prospect. Around all but the small groups at the peaks 
of Government, science, journalism and scholarship hangs 
the ubiquitous pall of the unemployed, the neglected, 
the insulted and injured. 

The situation of the Indian intellectual is not conducive 
to the politics of civility. The obstacles are not the root- 
lessness and ineffectiveness of a group pulled in opposing 
directions by attachments to the Indian past and a 
Westernized future. They are rather the products of an 
oppositionalism unable to accept responsibility, of a 
socialism which has lost its capacity to persuade, and 
of the failure thus far to assimiliate the traditions of 
past and present to both of which they are so much 
attached. At the bottom is a feeling of being demeaned 
by a society which is not sufficiently advanced economi- 
cally to find gratifying and useful employment by those 
whom it has trained—or at least qualified—and by 4 
regime whose rulers, they believe, despise and distrust 
them. 
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N June 11 Wladimir Savelievich 
i ortines died in Washington 
after a painful illness. An active par- 
ticipant in public affairs and,a writer 
and economist with a world-wide 
reputation, he contributed illumi- 
nating articles to THE NEw LEADER 
over a period of many years. A Rus- 
sian by birth, as a young man he 
plunged into the socialist movement 


of the early 20th century and traveled 


the long, difficult road of a Russian 
socialist and democrat, an opponent 
of Bolshevik dictatorship and then an 
exile. 

The son of a professor at the Uni- 
versity of St. Petersburg, he grew 
up in an atmosphere favoring the 
development of intellectual interests. 
His brothers and sisters all became 


scholars and scientists and he was 


the most talented among them. From 
his earliest youth, he was interested 
in political economy and at the age 
of 19, while still a student, he wrote 
book—on the economic 
theories of Eugen von Baum-Bawerk, 
so-called “Austrian 
school” of economics, 

But by temperament, Woytinsky 


_ Was not an armchair scholar and he 
threw himself passionately into the 


revolutionary movement of 1905- 
07. His first book clearly reflected 
his critical approach to certain as- 
pects of Marxian economics. Never- 
theless, he joined the ranks of the 
Russian social democrats, became a 
member of the Bolshevik faction, and 
occupied an important place in its 
Petersburg organization. One of the 
Most popular orators at workers’ 
meetings of that time, he played a 
particularly significant role in the 


! 
Movement of the unemployed and 
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In Memoriam: 


W. 5S. Woytinsky 


By Boris Nicolaevsky 


was the founder and leader of a spe- 
cial organization—the Council of 
Unemployed — which contributed 
some vivid pages to the history of 
the workers’ movement of 1906-07. 
Uniting in its ranks tens of thou- 
sands of unemployed workers, this 
Unemployed Council secured the aid 
of the St. Petersburg city Duma, by 
dint of an energetic and successful 
campaign, and set up a broad system 
of public works. 

Arrested at a meeting of the Coun- 
cil on October 15, 1907, Woytinsky 
managed to escape from prison and 
went to the south of Russia to con- 
tinue his socialist activities, After 
several months, however, he was ar- 
rested again in Ekaterinoslav (now 
Dnepropetrovsk) and sentenced to 
hard labor. The Ekaterinoslav prison, 
where he was held for several years, 
was at that time notorious for its 
particularly harsh and brutal regime. 
Prisoners were beaten and _ even 
killed and the years he spent in this 
prison were the darkest in Woytin- 
sky’s life. 

His memoirs of those years, written 
soon after his release and published 
in leading Russian magazines, evoked 
a tremendous response among the 
readers. Especially moving were the 
pages devoted to his meetings with 
men condemned to death. At the time 
of the memoirs’ appearance, Woy- 
tinsky’s stories about these con- 
demned prisoners were ranked among 
the greatest protests against the death 
penalty. 

Freed from Siberian exile by the 
1917 Revolution, Woytinsky returned 
to St. Petersbyrg, but did not rejoin 
the Bolsheviks. His discussions with 
their leaders had convinced him that 






he had nothing in common with the 
Leninist Bolsheviks. During his dec- 
ade of wanderings, in prisons and in 
exile, his ideas evolved in the di- 
rection of humanist socialism, while 
the Leninist Bolsheviks had spent 
those same years divesting themselves 
of the last shreds of humanism. 

After meetings and debates with 
Lenin in April 1917, Woytinsky for- 
mally joined the social democrats. In 
their ranks he continued his political 
activity during the ensuing months 
in close personal contact with Iracli 
Tseretelli, with whom he had formed 
a warm friendship in Siberia, Octo- 
ber 1917 found him in the post of 
Commissar of the Northern Front. 
In the days of the Bolshevik coup, 
he took part in the attempt to or- 
ganize resistance and was arrested 
by the’ Bolsheviks, who imprisoned 
him for several months in the For- 
tress of Peter and Paul. After his 
release, he was compelled to leave 
for Georgia, where he edited a 
Russian-language social democratic 
newspaper. 

In 1919 he emigrated, to begin the 
life of an exile, first in Italy, then in 
Paris, Berlin, Paris once more, 
Geneva, and—from 1934 on—in the 
United States. Although he main- 
tained relations with the Russian 
social democratic organization in 
exile and contributed to its publica- 
tion, The Socialist Courier (Sotsial- 
istichesky Vestnik), Woytinsky de- 
voted relatively little attention to 
Russian affairs, His principal work 
in this field during his years of exile 
consisted of two volumes of memoirs, 
Years of Victories and Defeats (Ber- 
lin, 1922-23), published in Russian. 
A summation of his activities from 
1904 to 1917, these memoirs still re- 
main among the most important 
sources on the history of the period. 

During his years abroad, Woytin- 
sky devoted most of his energies to 
work in the political and socio-eco- 
nomic fields and left a significant 
mark in the social sciences, in litera- 
ture and in the socio-political life not 
only of Russia, but also of Germany, 
France and the United States, 








A Travesty of a Travesty 


Frank Harris: The Life and Loves of a Scoundrel. Reviewed by Gertrude Him melfarb 


By Vincent Brome. 
Yoseloff. 246 pp. $5.00. 


FranK Harris is a biographer’s 
dream and a historian’s nightmare. 
It is hard to think of a more 
promisingly lively subject, or of a 
more hopelessly mendacious one. 
Everything about Harris was fabu- 
lous—in both senses of the word. 
And since his life was as outrageous 
as his lies, his fantasies had the dis- 
concerting habit of coming true. As 
his biographer, Vincent Brome, soon 
discovered, it is impossible to sepa- 
rate the truth from fiction when the 
fiction is so essentially a part of the 
truth. The reader without a taste for 
paradox and wild melodrama would 
be well advised not to try this book. 

As a child in Ireland, the son of 
a Welsh Royal Navy Lieutenant, 
Harris often heard himself described 
as “main ugly”; later the expression 
was to make a grotesque appearance 
in one of his stories when the mother 
of a “main ugly” child protests: “No 
baby’s ugly that has all its features.” 
His first abortive sexual experience, 
at the age of 12 or 13, was accom- 
panied by the noise of an explosion 
caused by the crash of two trains. 
A couple of years later, having just 
missed winning a scholarship to 
Cambridge, he decided that life in 
Britain held nothing for him and 
ran off to America. His experiences 
in America were no more distin- 
guished than those of many a young 
novelist, if book jackets are to be 
believed: He ran the familiar gamut 
from shoeshine boy to hotel clerk, 
cowboy, Brooklyn Bridge sandhog 
and college student. 

Back in England at the age of 20, 
Harris decided to become a journal- 


ist. When the Russo-Turkish War 
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broke out, he made his way across 
Moscow to interview General Mikhail 
Skobeleff and become privy to his 
sexual indiscretions. The war over, 
Harris leisurely traveled through 
Germany and Greece, stopping at 
various towns to attend the local 
universities. 

When he finally reached England 
once again in the early 1880s, he was 
26, with no professional qualifica- 
tions, friends or family, but with in- 
finite audacity. Then the main line 
of his career came into view—if there 
was such a main line. By a combina- 
tion of force and lies he made his 
way into the offices of several 
journals and begged opportunities 
to review books. Somehow—no one 
quite knew how at the time, and still 
less now—he wangled, after only a 
few months, the editorship of a Lon- 
don daily, the Evening News. Within 
two years he succeeded in increasing 
its circulation from 7,000 to 70,000 
(Brome’s figures, not Harris’). His 
formula was simple and remains that 
of tabloid journalism today: “I edited 
the Evening News,” he said, “first 
as a scholar and man of the world 
of 28; nobody wanted my opinions, 
but as I went downwards and began 
to edit as I felt at 20, then at 18, 
then at 16, I was more successful; 
but when I got to my tastes at 14 
years of age I found instantaneous 
response. Kissing and fighting were 
the only things I cared for at 13 or 
14 and these are the things the Eng- 
lish public desires and enjoys today.” 

Fired because he had exposed the 
paper to an indictment for obscene 
libel, he succeeded to an even more 
important post, that of editor of the 


" 
eminently respectable Fortnightly Re. 
view. For a short time he was sub- 
dued: Conformity seemed to be the 
price of his entrée into society, his 
selection as a Conservative (!) candi- 
date for Parliament and his marriage } 
to a very rich and very conventional 
woman. But his natural ebullience 
(or destructiveness) soon reasserted ] 
itself. Having publicly, bawdily de ) | 
fended Parnell and his mistress, and Fj} 
having then committed the second : 


outrage of publishing an article sym- 
pathetic to anarchism, he simul- 
taneously lost his job, his wife and fy 
his candidacy. i« 

Whereupon, without a cent of his Ff 
own, he managed to raise enough} p 
to purchase the Saturday Review. §) 4} 
Here his arrogance and presumptu- {) a) 
ousness took on the aspect of genius. | ¢h 
Firing the entire staff, including such } i, 
eminent stalwarts as George Saints: | m 
bury, he brought in H. G. Wells, # ¢ 
George Bernard Shaw, Max Beer ¥ th 
bohm, Thomas Hardy and Rudyard J] mm 
Kipling. This period of the 1890s} na 
was the peak of his career, when his “] 
egomaniacal eccentricities attracted} an 
the bohemians and the talented. the 

But it was not really talent that ¥ js), 
attracted Harris himself; it was soy 
bohemia. And bohemia could be cul: tro 
tivated in other ways. In 1898 he} tha 


disposed of the Saturday Review at dor 


—— 











enormous profit, aided by some shady § or 
financial manipulations. He was thet § im, 
free to indulge his real talent: for § lap, 
sexual adventure (he did not special § triy 
ize in perversity only because he did y 
not recognize anything distinctive f the 
about 12-year-old girls or anyone ® you 
else) and for financial misadventure. § of | 

His life was a montage of malY § muc 


that 
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events: wild promotional schemes, 
petty «nd grand swindles, gossip 
sheets that were the occasions for 
blackmail, messianic delusions, a 


spell in jail and other sordid en- 
with and evasions from the 


counters 
authorities, short stories that some- 
times turned out to have been 


plagiarized, portraits of contempo- 
raries that were half-libelous and 
half-fictitious but never dull, and a 
book on Shakespeare that took the 
plays as material for biography and 
which the British press alternately 


mocked and denounced while the 
New York Times exulted: “This is 
the book for which we have waited a 
lifetime. We know this now it is come 
and we mark the day of its publica- 
tion as a red letter day in the history 
of literature.” 

The rest of Frank Harris’s history 
is almost too tedious and painful to 
be recounted, although it included 
some of the books we best remember 
him for now: his biography of Oscar 
Wilde, so libelous it could not be 
published in England; his 


auto- 


biography, completely untrustworthy 
and yet also completely revealing; 
and his work on Shaw, which ap- 
parently was written by someone 
else. Senility reduced him to a 
travesty of a travesty, and one is 
tempted to speculate that perhaps 
there was nothing to him in the be- 
ginning, as there was certainly 
nothing left in the end. Even the 
extravagance of his personality, 
when he still had a personality, rings 
hollow, and the violence of his life 
leaves one exhausted, not exhilarated. 





‘Challenge’ to the Beat Generation 


Reflections of an Angry Middle-Aged Editor. 


| By James A. Wechsler. 
Random House. 245 pp. $3.95. 


THIS BOOK’S EXPLICIT intention is 
“to challenge” the beat and apolitical 
young people to get their shoulders 
to the wheel, specifically Americans 
for Democratic Action. It quite 
misses the point, for by and large 
| the beatniks are not apolitical. They 
are programmatically defecting from 
the major state-structure of our 
times: the Organization of semi- 
monopolies, the Pentagon, the FBI, 
Communications, Personnel, etc.; and 
they are using the most delve 
means to combat such a structure, 
namely non-violent direct action: 
“I won’t do that; I will do this.” We 
anarchists have always urged that 
the right method is to create little 
islands of freedom and nature, and 
some of these kids are trying to. The 
trouble with their anarchism is not 
that it is apolitical, but that they 
don’t know anything, technologically 
or culturally: Therefore, they are un- 
imaginative; therefore, some of them 
lapse into drink and drugs and 
trivial music and poetry. 

Wechsler says, for example, that in 
the face of the sit-ins of Negro 
youth in the South, the shenanigans 
of Lyndon Johnson don’t matter so 
much. True, Isn’t it shameful, then, 
that he doesn’t assert that the simple 
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fraternity and miscegenation of his 
beatniks is similar strong medicine, 
especially because it is human and 
unideological? He points out that the 
draft law is a foolish and wicked 
thing. It ought to be abolished. But 
what happens when they come after 
the kid in his individual life, right 
now? He ought not to do what is 
foolish and wicked: Ought he then 
to dodge? to be a conscientious ob- 
jector? to go to jail? to picket with 
his fellows in the same plight and be 
forced into every step under pro- 
test? These, it seems to me, are the 
interesting questions for a young 
fellow, and we find nothing of them 
in this book, 

Speaking of the °’30s, Wechsler 
says, “In the primitivism of indus- 
trial conflict, unions brought dignity 
to thousands of individual lives.” 
What the devil does he mean by 
“primitivism”? If he means physical 
involvement, with risk of job and 
safety, doesn’t he see that this was 
why the labor movement brought 
dignity? Now what are the present 
labor issues? Not to strengthen the 
CIO, but to balk at manufacturing 
more GM and Ford cars when the 
workers know—so Harvey Swados 
tells us—that the cars are a social 


evil. For a workman, the direct prob- 
lem is not which candidate wants a 
summit conference, but that he is 
working in the bomb factory. Why 
is none of this on the Post editorial 
page? why is none of it in Walter 
Reuther’s mouth? 

The question is what are the 
issues? Consider public money, Pub- 
lic money for what? In my opinion, 
we ought to stop building thruways 
and put the money into schools; but 
even this won’t do any good if the 
schools are what James 
Conant and Edward Teller envisage, 
cold war apprenticeships. We need 
old-fashioned _ progressive 
with emotional and sexual expres- 
sion, community 
projects, etc. No doubt many of the 
ADA (including Jimmy) “approve 
of” this, but I have not heard that 
they have put up a candidate with 
the program: No more new roads, no 
more bombs; 
progressive schools and housing with 
a real community plan. If they had 
such a candidate, I’d be surprised if 
they didn’t find many beatnik can- 
vassers saying, “Crazy, man.” 

Rather lightly, it seems to me, our 
author speaks of the necessary two- 
facedness of even his favorite politi- 
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service on_ real 
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cians like Hubert Humphrey, just as 
he sympathizes far too readily with 
the junior executive and professional 
fathers of families who play it safe 
to protect their suburban homes. He 
does not reckon that there are lots 
of people who are constitutionally in- 
capable of such duplicity without 
freezing. 

An Angry Middle-Aged Editor is 
precisely not an angry middle-aged 
man. In one chapter he gives us a 
kind of litany beginning with the 
words, “I despair of those—who 
create vast underground shelters, who 
clamor for economic aid to Franco, 
etc.” Now “despair” is a strong word 
and indeed it is not inappropriate 
for a person who has strong convic- 
tions, as Jimmy has, that much of 
our life is intolerably foolish and 
base, and nevertheless is powerless 
to stand against it in concrete day- 
to-day behavior. But in such a crisis, 
a man ought to be driven to serious 
life-decisions—being beat is such a 
decision, though, to my heart, a poor 
one; but Jimmy, it seems to me, 
merely gripes and consoles himself 
with symbols. This is what he calls 
politics. 

Finally, as a man of letters, let 
me say a word about our author’s 
style. He is devastatingly subject to 
the pattern “Yes, but.” He uses the 
form of it, “I do not intend to seem 
content (with the old battle-cries of 
liberalism), but—”; “I trust I have 
avoided suggesting (a simplistic view 
of life), but—”; “It is not my desire 
to minimize (the American achieve- 
ment), but—.” I am quoting only 
from a couple of pages; I bet I 
could find 50 examples in the book; 
he writes as if he were running for 
office. The philosophical and literary 
effect of this pattern of concession is 
to avoid tough wrestling with any 
idea. It makes it impossible to come 
to new definitions, undercutting the 
concession. It guarantees continuing 
to discuss issues in the currently ac- 
cepted terms; namely, what is con- 
sidered “newsworthy” in the Ameri- 
can press, but a book is not a mass- 
circulation daily, 
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From a ‘Classical’ Liberal 


The Constitution of Liberty. 
By Friedrich A. Hayek. 
University of Chicago. 570 pp. $7.50. 


FriepRICH HAYEK is best known 
to the reading public as the author 
of The Road to Serfdom. In its pre- 
face he himself described it as “a 
political book,” and so it was. It was 
also a prodigiously successful one. 
Written in England, it had an enorm- 
ous sale there, but an even larger one 
here: The original edition went 
through several printings, and the 
Reader’s Digest published a con- 
densed version which, after being 
distributed to its millions of readers, 
was issued as a separate pamphlet 
and distributed free by various 
organizations. 

A number of circumstances com- 
bined to make this possible. In the 
first place, the moment was just 
right. In the fall of 1944, when the 
book was published, the tide of war 
was unmistakably turning, and a 
great many people, especially in this 
country, were beginning to chafe at 
wartime regulations. Meantime, re- 
actionary influences which had been 
in eclipse throughout the ’30s were 
beginning to reappear. A great deal 
of money had been made during the 
war and was now available for pro- 
moting “good causes,” and what bet- 
ter cause than distributing The Road 
to Serfdom? 

Here was a book which condemned 
not only wartime regulations but all 
regulations and did so not only on 
principle but by “proving” with a 
dazzling display of historical and 
literary scholarship that the very 
regulations by which businessmen 
had so long been irked (indeed, ever 
since the passage of the Interstate 
Commerce Act in 1887) were the 
root cause of totalitarian tyranny, 
markers on the road down which 
the Western democracies had been 
marching all unknowingly for half 
a century or more, a road which leads 
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more and more inescapa)ly to the 
enslavement of mankind to the { 
Tyrant State. 

I mention these matters because a 
great many readers have reached 
maturity since 1944, and because the 
present book is a sequel to, or per. 
haps I should say an expiation of, ' 
The Road to Serfdom. In spite of 


conspicuous differences, the theme 


is the same. Whereas Road was a | 


small book, The Constitution of 
Liberty is a large one. Whereas 
Road, notwithstanding its parade of 








historical analogy, was largely un. 
documented, the references and foot- 
notes to the present volume fill 116 
pages of fine print. But the most 
important contrast is the difference 
of approach. Whereas Road was 
negative, Constitution is affirmative. 
The earlier book was concerned with 
the horrid consequences of statism; 
the present one is dedicated to the 
glorious ideal of liberty. 
Nevertheless, the doctrine is the 
same, despite the unquestionable 
sincerity of the author’s dedication 
to liberty. For it is unquestionable. 
Indeed, if any reader were to begin 
by reading the concluding chapter 
(called “Postscript”) entitled “Why 
I Am Not a Conservative,” or if he 
were to leaf through the book read- 
ing only the extraordinary series of] 
quotations from the world’s greatest | 
thinkers with which various chapters | 





are introduced, he would certainly | 
conclude that the author is a genuine) 
and passionate devotee of liberty. ' 

But if he were to work his way 
through the whole book, he might 
be somewhat puzzled. He would find 
for example, that where Hayek ¥f 
disposed to be tolerant of even the} 
wildest follies of the very rich oJ 
the ground that they contribute 
“the development of the art of liv 
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ing,” he is staunchly opposed to 
progressive taxation, because he 
doubts “whether a society . . 
which does not regard the acquisi- 
tion of a fortune in a relatively short 
time as a legitimate form of re- 
muneration for certain kinds of activi- 
ties, can in the long run preserve a 
system of free enterprise.” He is 
against rent controls, dubious about 
public housing and slum clearance, 
and sternly condemns “the adminis- 
trative despotism to which town 
planners are inclined to subject the 
whole economy... .” 

By the same token he is against 
public education (“The very magni- 
tude of the power over men’s minds 
that a highly centralized and govern- 
ment-dominated system of education 
places in the hands of the authori- 
ties ought to make one hesitate before 
accepting it too readily”) and argues 
that a different distribution of the 
funds now devoted. to public educa- 
tion would enable parents to finance 
the education of their children in 
“schools of their choice.” He is 
against all social security, which 
“... puts a strait jacket on evolution 
and places on society a_ steadily 
growing burden from which it will 
in all probability again and again 
attempt to itself by 
inflation.” 

The determined reader would find 
that Hayek is deeply concerned about 
coercion, as of course befits a de- 
votee of liberty, but he might be 
surprised to learn what Hayek con- 
siders to be its most disastrous mani- 
festations. Thus, monopoly is brush- 
ed under the rug along with “other 
minor problems.” “There is no evil 
in the power wielded by the director 
of some great enterprise in which 
men have willingly united of their 
own will and for their own purposes. 
It is part of the strength of civilized 
society that, by such voluntary com- 
bination of effort under a unified 
direction, men can enormously in- 
crease their collective power.” 

What does concern him in this 
connection is the tyranny of the anti- 
trust laws. “, I am seriously 
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alarmed at the arbitrary nature of 
all policy aimed at limiting the size 
of individual enterprises. And when 
policy creates a state of affairs in 
which, as is true of some enterprises 
in the United States, large firms are 
afraid to compete by lowering prices 
because this may expose them to 
anti-trust action, it becomes an ab- 
surdity.” But the coercion that alarms 
him most is that exercised, as he 
sees it, by trade unions. 


Hayek concedes “. . . the right 
of voluntary agreement between 
workers to withhold their 


services,” a little reluctantly, to be 
sure, and with definite reservations. 
What is most abominable about 
unions is their infringement of “the 


‘freedom of the individual to join or 


not to join a union.” Thus, ‘“What- 
ever true coercive power unions may 
be able to wield over employers is 
a consequence of this primary power 
of coercing other workers. . . .” But 
of course all union action is bad, 
since unions can raise the real 
wages of the employed “only at the 
price of unemployment.” Indeed, 
“, . . the regular cause of extensive 
unemployment [i.e., that of the 
1930s] is real wages that are too 


high.” Moreover, unions 
“, . . tend to become a deterrent to 
investment—at present second only 
to taxation.” 

Are excerpts such as these unfair? 
In a sense, yes. These opinions all 
spring from principles, and it would 
be unfair to cite them without refer- 
ence to the principles which give 
rise to them. In his foreword to The 
Road to Serfdom, John Chamberlain 
identified Hayek with “the great 
Manchester line,” but that is not 
quite correct. As Chamberlain of 
course knew, Hayek is an Austrian 
expatriate. His mind was formed 
under the influence of what is known 
to economists as “the Austrian 
school,” of which indeed he should 
be considered a distinguished mem- 
ber, perhaps the most distinguished 
now living. Ever since the days of 
Karl Menger, Friedrich von Wieser 
and Eugen von Boehm-Bawerk, that 
school has been the world’s most 
rigidly doctrinaire exponent of the 
glories of free competition and the 
ineffable significance of price equi- 
librium. Hayek makes no secret of 
this. On the contrary, he explicitly 
identifies himself as a “classical” 
liberal, “an unrepentent Old Whig— 
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with stress on the ‘old,’” and we 
must remember that it was the Old 
Whigs who opposed the (Tory) 
Factory Act of 1837 and the earliest 
efforts of workers to organize trade 
unions. All Hayek’s opinions are 
scrupulously with this 
pattern. 

But it takes more than doctrines 
to make men free. Rousseau to the 


consistent 


contrary notwithstanding, men are 
not born free; they achieve freedom 
by organization. The difference be- 
tween a free people and a slave 
state is not the difference between 
organization and no organization. It 
is rather the difference between 
tyrannical institutions and liberating 
institutions. No one would deny that 
the creation of free institutions is 





is the 


difficult. Not only vigilance 
price of freedom; continuous ©. ‘ort is 
also required. The Old Whivs did 
very well in the struggle agai:st the 
divine pretensions of Stuart kings. 
But as we have learned to our sorrow, 
“the simple and obvious sysiem of 
natural liberty” is neither as obvious 
nor as simple as it seemed to the 
classical economists. 





Man and the Bedtime 


The Humbler Creation. 
By Pamela Hansford Johnson. 
Harcourt, Brace. 346 pp. $4.50. 


Maurice FisHer, vicar of St. 
Lawrence’s, had always had a good 
deal of trouble integrating his sex 
and his religion. When he married 
he was disconcerted by his bride’s 
idea that they should start a night- 
time ritual of kneeling together and 
praying before climbing into the 
marriage bed. But he could not very 
well object, considering his vocation. 
So for 20 years he went on kneeling 
every night, reluctantly and misera- 
bly, Libby’s hand in his, resentment 
smouldering ever hotter within him. 
At the opening of The Humbler Crea- 
tion he finds to his horror that he 
is blaming this bedtime prayer—and 
Libby—for the disastrous pass to 
which their love life has come. 

In laying the blame for his 
troubles squarely on other shoulders 
than his own, Maurice Fisher is fol- 
lowing a pattern set by Pamela Hans- 
ford Johnson’s characters in earlier 
novels, But Maurice Fisher is a far 
more important person than any in 
these lesser works, which now seem 
valuable chiefly as preparatory exer- 
cises for The Humbler Creation. 
The title itself, coming after the 
others, suggests a change of spirit 
in the author. Her most brilliant por- 
trayals in the past have been of un- 
pleasant people, such as the virago 
in An Avenue of Stone, a book whose 
characters were all described by the 
London Times as “detestable.” 


The Humbler Creation is warmed 
by a new compassion. A deeper in- 
sight has created its fascinatingly 
varied cast, which is not to say that 
most of them would be lovable in 
real life. Libby Fisher is as irritating 
a hypocrite as ever impersonated a 
devoted parson’s wife. But she is the 
more maddening for being genuine; 
even she has moments of unhappiness 
about her faults, while the other 
villains are either forgivably fallible 
or wonderfully comic in their vil- 
lainy, or both. And though Pamela 
Johnson has often demonstrated her 
expertise in showing a 
homosexual’s_ special mixture of 
venom and winsomeness, the only 
harm done by the pair in this book 
is to embarrass everybody by want- 
ing so very much to hold a sort of 
joint church office. In the end, the 
role Pamela Johnson regards as ob- 
ligatory—the destroyer of the favor- 
ite’s chances for happiness—is finally 
played by Kate, the most dependably 
decent person in the story. 

Because this novel does tell an 
honest story of what human beings 
are like, its central character takes 
on a rather shocking significance. 
The author seems to have intended 
to give us a real hero, beneath whose 
thoughtful, gentle mien lies a hidden 
strength which enables him to wrestle 
with the devil and finally to choose 
eternal spiritual harmony with God 


amazing 


Prayer 


Reviewed by Hope Hale 


Contributor, “New Yorker,” “Red 
Book,” “Town and Country” 


against the possibility of carnal joy 
or even of any earthly happiness at 
all. What she has actually given us 
is a devastating picture of an all-too- 
prevalent literate type in England and 
America today: the weak man at the 
mercy of the doubly armed post- 
feminist female. 

There are clues in the introduc- 
tion of Maurice Fisher which might 
give the alert reader the measure 
of the man, though Miss Johnson 
shows him with the most sympathetic 
earnestness. He is sitting in the park 
enjoying the evening and the unde- 
manding male company of his young 
curate. As they talk he is looking for- 
ward with pleasure—pleasure which 
might seem a bit disproportionate 
in a dedicated man of God—to the 
prospect of a drink and a detective 
story alone before the fire. His wife 
and her family, who share his house- 
hold, have still one more night of 
their vacation at the seashore. 

He returns to see the rectory 
blazing with light. His first reaction 
is pure disappointment. “He was 
drenched by it, as by a booby trap.” 
Only belatedly does he feel any hus- 
bandly worry. He enters the house 
and, while he hears his wife’s trivial 
reason for hurrying home, we have 
our first glimpse of their relation- 
ship. “He had a moment’s hope, too 
swift to be consciously developed, 
that she might save something for 
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him oui of this wreck by letting him 
sleep with her tonight. He began to 
fondle her, but she pulled away.” 
Later, after the rest of the family 
have displayed some of their less 
endearing traits, Maurice and Libby 
prepare for bed. “The faint hope 
revived. She might even be 
feeling differently about him, after 
so much absence. . . .” But now 
comes the conjugal bedtime prayer, 
and then, as usual, frustration. And 
as usual Maurice bottles up his re- 
sentment, rationalizes his passivity 
in a revel of inner torment and self- 
questioning which never gives him 
the true answer, and goes on his 
sorry way, letting other people bring 
about the events of his life. 

Alice Imberley, a perceptive and 
intelligent widow, asks Maurice to 
comfort her dying father, an unbe- 
liever. In the only scene in which 
Maurice rises to true nobility, he ex- 
presses very movingly his belief in 
God. But later, when Alice reports 
the old man’s death to him, “She 
did not say if he had died comforted. 
And he dared not ask her.” 

The vacuum of Maurice’s life is 
filled, almost automatically, by love 
for Alice. His parishioners gossip, 
the boys’ club gets out of hand, 
church officials threaten, and Maurice 
meekly permits his love to languish 
unfulfilled as he goes about his 
duties. How effectual he is in his 
career we can judge only from the 
report to Alice given by the crotchety 
but friendly choirmaster: 

“He is dreary. He preaches awful 
sermons on absurd minutiae; why 
did St. Somebody go somewhere by 
one route rather than another. Com- 
plicated geographical matter thrown 
in, Or why some temple or other had 
a certain number of bricks and not 
half a dozen more. He is bored, so 
is the congregation. Nobody cares.” 

At home Maurice acts like a dim 
and patient backroom boarder who 
has somehow been persuaded to pay 
the bills, while his family are ob- 
Viously longing for a real master of 
the house. This is the dreadful irony 
of man’s abdication of the masculine 
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role. Libby herself expresses her own 
need when she begs Maurice to 
“speak to” her marvelously ado- 
lescent nephews. “They haven’t got 
a father, and it is your place.” Only 
once, at a meal, a time Maurice 
normally spends listening to wran- 
gles, he stumbles into giving the 
family a taste of what they hunger 
for. He addresses them with authority 
and gets respectful attention. “It was 
a relief to hear the didactic flow of 
his own voice, to see the puzzlement 
on their faces; he did not often (if 
ever) speak to them like this and 
it gave him a secret satisfaction to 
do so. It was a speech out of charac- 
ter; book-speech; head-of-the-family- 
vicar speech.” 

Unfortunately it is too much out 
of character for him to try again; 
he does not realize that in this failure 
he is denying satisfaction to others 
as well as to himself. Libby shows by 
increasing excesses of vanity that 
her skin fairly itches for the whip- 
lash; denied its tingle she turns on 
him even more spitefully. While Kate, 
who has tried for years to fill the 
void in his domestic life, tires of the 
thankless task and goes off des- 
perately into the arms of a man who 
is nothing if not masculine. Kate’s 
defection gives Maurice the excuse 
he apparently needs for relinquishing 
his dream. 

Maurice Fisher is presented to us 
for our sympathy. But we should 
perhaps spare a pang or two for the 
wife whose husband brings to his 
wooing only “a faint hope.” He is 
described as a man of intense 
sexuality. He had been deeply in 
love with Libby when they married, 
and at first she seemed responsive. 
With this promising beginning, 20 
years would seem an adequate time 
to develop in her the taste and talent 
for giving him what he needed. 

Maurice might answer, if he could 
step out of the pages and defend his 
passive ways: “But I am a 20th- 
century man, And I respect my 20th- 
century woman. She must be free to 
develop in her own way, as a liber- 
ated equal, I would not dream of 


offering her guidance or even vigor- 
ous persuasion. J am too noble, and 
too proud.” 

Some such code must be under- 
stood by today’s readers; otherwise 
they would not accept as hero the 
sensative sufferer who makes _ his 
masochistic way through the pages of 
our most sophisticated publications. 
Maurice does exist in real life. But 
like all literary stereotypes this one 
works two ways. Because he exists he 
is written about, and because he is 
written about he exists still more. It 
is easy to imagine a graduate student, 
say, who reads all the literary maga- 
zines, drawing unconscious but quite 
real comfort for any tendency to in- 
ertia from the tacit conviction that 
he is in good company. He need not 
try to master his life and control the 
quality of his relationships because, 
after all, every intelligent man knows 
that it is neither possible nor, in a 
certain modish and subtle sense, 
quite manly. 





The story of the colossal German 
blunder that made Russia a 
formidable world power 


THE HOUSE 
BUILT 
ON SAND 


The Conflicts of German Policy 
in Russia 1939-1945 


by Gerald Reitlinger 
author of The S.S.: Alibi of a Nation 


From many unused sources, in- 
cluding the mass of documents 
produced at Nuremberg, the noted 
British historian has written the 
first detailed inside account of Hit- 
ler’s disastrous Russian venture. 
From the Friendship Pact negotia- 
tions in 1939 he traces the vacilla- 
tions of Hitler’s policy, his costly 
quarrels with his high command, 
and his assumption of the personal 
direction of the war. The second 
part of this authoritative and dra- 
matic book tells the tragic and 
wildly crazy story of the Russian 
Liberation Movement and its army. 
With index, notes, bibliography, 
appendices, and fold-out a 
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DEAR EDITOR 





HOUSE DIVIDED 


Although Allan Nevins was more than gener- 
ous in his judgment of my presentation of 
Lincoln’s political philosophy, in my Crisis of 
the House Divided (NL, May 16), he went on 
to take rather harsh exception to my “quarrel- 
someness” and lack of grounding “in the history 
of the time.” Twice Nevins defends “a his- 
torian” against my attacks, a historian who is 
in fact himself. I am somewhat disturbed at his 
bringing the great weight of his authority into 
the. scales against me in an ex parte matter. 

In the first of these matters, I am accused 
of “flagrant contradiction” for allegedly deny- 
ing that Douglas’ speeches and writings con- 
tain but few passages expressing a repugnance 
to slavery, and later asserting that Douglas 
never unequivocally denounced slavery as an 
evil or curse in public. Now there simply is no 
such denial in my book. 

I did quote a well-known private denuncia- 
tion of slavery by Douglas, and contrasted this 
with his public refusal so to denounce slavery. 
I compared this with Lincoln’s stand on the 
Know-Nothings (whom Douglas denounced 
publicly) : private denunciation, public silence. 
What contradiction is there between saying 
that Douglas expressed anti-slavery feelings in 
private, and that he did not express them in 
public? 

Nevins takes me to task for saying that only 
an infinitesimal minority of Americans in 1858 
believed that Negroes were capable of “being 
improved by free and equal discussion.” The 
expression is taken from Mill’s On Liberty, 
and has a precise meaning in the context of 
my book, a meaning of which Nevins gives no 
hint. 

The question at issue is: How many Ameri- 
cans would have been willing to give free 
Negroes the ballot in 1858, at a time when 
Lincoln pronounced himself against it? Part 
of Nevins’ rebuttal is that Lincoln proposed, 
before the Civil War ended, to give Negroes 
the ballot in Louisiana. Is this a_historian’s 
evidence of opinion in 1858? 

“If Jaffa were better grounded in the history 
of the time,” Nevins says, “he would not so 
blithely assert that the conversion of Illinois 
into a slave state in 1858 was a practical 
possibility.” Surely, there was nothing gay in 
my manner of making such an assertion, but 
has Nevins forgotten that it was Abraham 
Lincoln who first made it? I tried in two 
long chapters to show why, precisely because 
of the critical struggle to dominate the national 
Government, Lincoln’s fears were justified. 

Again, Nevins accused me of “recklessly” 
converting a “Supreme Court Justice’s leak to 
Buchanan on the Dred Scott decision into a 
conspiracy among Buchanan, Taney, Pierce 
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and Douglas.” But has Nevins forgotien the 
famous four workingmen, Stephen, Franklin, 
Roger and James? The conspiracy theory was 
Lincoln’s, not mine. I merely pointed out 
(among other things) that the “leak,” which | 
learned about from Nevins’ book, tended to 
support Lincoln. 

Nevins deplores my “contemptuous” attacks 
on the late James G. Randall. Let me say that 
I yield to no one in my respect for Randall, 
and would deplore as much as he anything that 
anyone might write to undermine it. But I do 
not believe that I have written any such thing, 
I would remind Nevins that Randall himself, 
while revering Lincoln, nevertheless wrote a 
devastating critique of the “House Divided” 
speech, prefacing it with the remark: “Unless 
biography is to be treated solely as fulsome 
eulogy, it becomes a duty to analyze this 
speech.” In that same spirit, I analyzed Ran- 
dall’s analysis. 

I would only add that, however I may ulti- 
mately have differed with Randall, I paid him 
the sincerest of compliments by my lengthy 
defense of his hero of the 1850s, Stephen A. 
Douglas. Nevins treats the gallant though mis- 
taken Douglas with contempt, while attacking 
me for differing with a man who thought 
Douglas right. 


Columbus, Ohio Harry V. JAFFA 


NEGRO UNION RIGHTS 


In the interests of accuracy the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People would like to comment on Harry 
Fleischman’s article, “Labor and the Civil 
Rights Revolution,” (NL, April 18). Fleisch- 
man states that relations between labor and 
Negro groups have been deteriorating “at pre- 
cisely the moment that Negroes have been mak- 
ing substantial gains in opening the gates to 
union and job equality.” Unfortunately he does 
not specify precisely where and when the 
alleged “substantial gains” have occurred. The 
fact is that since the AFL-CIO merger in 1955 
very limited progress has been made. The 
Negro worker is today keenly aware of the 
great disparity between trade-union ritual and 
rhetoric on civil rights and the day-to-day 
reality, in the North as well as in the South. 
This disparity is seen in the practice of some 
major unions in removing the “lily white” 
exclusion clause from their constitutions but 
continuing to exclude Negroes from member- 
ship by tacit consent. 

In December 1958, Roy Wilkins, NAACP 
executive secretary, sent to George Meany, 
president of the AFL-CIO, a lengthy memoran- 
dum together with affidavits from Negro 
workers in several states charging a wide 
variety of discriminatory racial practices by 
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many unions affiliated to the AFL-CIO, The 


NAACP memorandum documented discrimina- 
tory trade-union practices in four categories: 
outright exclusion of Negroes, segregated locals, 
separate racial seniority lines in collective 
bargaining agreements and_ exclusion of 
Negroes from apprenticeship-training programs 
controlled by labor unions. After more than a 
year and a half the Association is still await- 
ing a progress report on the memorandum and 
the complaints submitted on behalf of Negro 
workers, 

In virtually every large urban center Negro 
workers are today denied employment in major 
industrial and residential construction proj- 
ects because they are barred from member- 
ship in the building trades craft unions. These 
include the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, the Operating Engineers, 
the Iron and Structural Steel Workers, 
Plumbers and Pipe Fitters Union, Plasterers 
and Lathers, etc. The basic fact of craft unions 


_in the building trades industry is that they 


control access to employment by virtue of their 
control of hiring. The refusal to admit Negroes 
into membership simply denies Negro workers 
opportunities to secure employment. 

Because the National Labor Relations Board 
has done little to enforce the anti-closed shop 
provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act, building 
trade unions affiliated with the AFL-CIO are 
closed unions operating closed shops in most 
instances. As long as union membership re- 
mains a condition of employment in the build- 
ing trades and elsewhere, and qualified Negroes 
are barred from union membership solely by 
virtue of their color, then trade-union dis- 
crimination is the decisive factor in determining 
the exclusion of Negro workers in a given 
industry, 

It is necessary to note that in many com- 
munities where the public schools are now 
integrated, such as in East St. Louis, Illinois, 
and Tulsa, Oklahoma, trade unions continue 
to resist changes in the status of Negroes 
bitterly and, in fact, lag behind progress by 
other institutions in the community. In both 
East St. Louis and Tulsa, Negro children at- 
tend integrated schools during the day but 
their parents attend segregated union meetings 


4 night, if they are admitted into labor unions 


at all, 


We believe the record makes all too clear 
that in the four and a half years since the 
AFL-CIO merger, the national labor organ- 
uation has failed to eliminate the broad pat- 
lem of discrimination in its affiliated unions. 
On oceasion there has been the admission of 
one or two Negroes as token compliance with 
Slate and municipal fair employment practices 
laws, as in Milwaukee and Cleveland, but this 
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Tue New LEApER welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


is essentially a limited and strategic adjustment 
to community pressure. 

There has been a significant absence of 
leadership within organized labor on civil rights 
matters. As for the Federation’s Civil Rights 
Department, its performance would seem to 
indicate that its major function is to create a 
liberal public relations image rather than to 
attack directly the broad pattern of anti- 
Negro practices. Racism in organized labor is 
essentially based on powerful vested interests 
that have been deeply institutionalized and sanc- 
tioned by tradition. 

We therefore agree with Benjamin Aaron, 
who in a letter in THE New LEADER on May 2 
called for an amendment to the National Labor 
Relations Act “which would forbid the recog- 
nition or certification as exclusive bargaining 
representative of any union that discriminates 
in the admission or representation of minority 
groups. This is the only practical way it seems 
to me that unions can be compelled to conform 
with national labor policy.” 

The NAACP supports the legitimate and 
socially desirable goals of organized labor, but 
where trade unions use the power of the closed 
shop to prevent qualified Negroes from secur- 
ing employment in craft skills, the Association 
must protest and call upon the National Labor 
Relations Board, as well as other Government 
agencies, to enforce the law. Because the econ- 
omic welfare of the entire Negro community 
is directly at stake, the NAACP together with 
others, whose first responsibility is to the cause 
of civil rights and the welfare of the Negro 
worker, will continue to criticize and expose 
publicly all the institutions in American life 
guilty of anti-Negro practices. We do not be- 
lieve that organized labor can have an im- 
munity from criticism and comment in this 
matter. 

New York City Hersert HILy 
Labor Secretary, 
NAACP 


A reply by Harry Fleischman will appear in 
a forthcoming issue.—eb. 
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THEATER PARTIES 


All trade union and fraternal or- 
ganizations are requested when plan- 
ning theater parties to do so —- 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of 
New Leader Theatrical Department, 
9 East 15th St., N.¥.C. Phone: 
Algonquin 5-8844. 
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July 5: URI RA’ANAN 
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THE MIDDLE EAST TODAY 


July 12: BERTRAM D. WOLFE 


Author, Three Who Made A Revolution 


HAS THE SOVIET UNION CHANGED? 


July 19: LAWRENCE FINKELSTEIN 


Vice President, Carnegie Endowment for international Peace 


ARMAMENTS AND POLITICS 


July 26: ALAN WESTIN 


Associate Professor of Government, Columbia University 


LIFE IN THE BIG CORPORATION 


August 2: ROBERT LEKACHMAN 


Professor of Economics, Barnard University 


ECONOMIC ISSUES OF THE 1960 CAMPAIGI 


August 9: PAUL EDWARDS 
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August 16: JAMES BALDWIN 
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August 23: PETER RITNER 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF AFRIG 


August 30: RABBI EUGENE B. BOROWITZ 


Director of Education, Union of American Hebrew Congregations 


THE CASE FOR RELIGIO 


September 6: NORMAN JACOBS 


Educational Director, Tamiment Institute 


POLITICAL ISSUES OF THE 1960 CAMPAIG 


A Cultural Project of the Tamiment Institute 
For information and rates, write: Tamiment, 7 East 15th Street, New York 3 ° AL 5-7333 








